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THE UNIVERSITY TRADITION IN AMERICA— 
YESTERDAY AND TO-MORROW’ 


By President JAMES BRYANT CONANT 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


SucH a gathering as this could come to- 
cether only to commemorate an act of faith. 
This assembly honors a vision three cen- 
turies old and in so doing reaffirms an in- 
tent of perpetuating an ideal. A hundred 
years ago President Quincy, writing of the 
founding of Harvard, used these words: 
“On recurring to the origin of this semi- 
nary, our first feelings impel us to wonder 
and admire.’’ From such admiration grew 
the celebration of the two hundredth anni- 
versary; with no less reverential feeling 
the sons of Harvard have once again met 
here to mark the turn of another century. 

The passage of a hundred years has en- 
abled us to see more clearly the events 
which occurred between 1636 and the grant- 
ing of the charter to the president and fel- 
lows in 1650. Thanks to the labors of the 
historians we are able to appreciate more 
fully than did Quiney the spirit of the 
founders and to understand more com- 
pletely the significance of their bold plan. 
And with the inerease in our knowledge 
comes a more than proportional increase 
in our admiration. As you have heard, the 
Puritans’ ambition was none other than to 
transplant to an untamed forest the ancient 
niversity tradition. They would be satis- 

Oration at the formal exercises of the Harvard 
Tercentenary Celebration, September 18, delivered 


in the Harvard Tercentenary Theater in the Har- 
vard College Yard. 


fied with nothing short of duplicating here 
in New England at least one college of 
Cambridge University. Carried forward 
by the strong tide of Puritanism, the enter- 
prise was at first blessed with almost mirac- 
ulous success. The goal might well seem to 
be in sight when, within twenty years of 
the founding, Oxford and Cambridge (then 
in the hands of dissenters, to be sure) recog- 
nized the Harvard degree as equivalent to 
their own. But many changes in both the 
mother country and the Bay Colony were 
yet tocome. The enthusiasm for education 
in a new land waned, and even the second 
president of Harvard complained of those 
who desired ‘‘to pull down schools of learn- 
ing, or which is all one to take away the 
oyl from the lamps, denying or withholding 
maintenance from them.’’ The acorn had 
been planted, the young tree was alive, but 
its growth was slow beyond the expectation 
of those who had brought the seed to a wild, 
new continent. 

In the middle of the last century, in 1867 
to be exact, the head of one of the Oxford 
colleges, an eminent scholar and educational 
reformer, saw no evidence that the univer- 
sity tradition had ever taken root in the 
United States. ‘‘America has no univer- 
sities as we understand the term,’’ he wrote, 
‘the institutions so called being merely 
places for granting titular degrees.’’ 
Taken literally, this harsh judgment is un- 
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doubtedly false, and yet I venture to think 
that it is not a gross exaggeration of the 
situation which then existed. The new 
spirit moving within the educational insti- 
tutions of this country had not become evi- 
dent to those outside the academic walls. 
Another decade was to pass before a uni- 
versity was opened in Baltimore, national 
in its scope, and proclaiming boldly that 
‘*all departments of learning should be pro- 
moted . .. and that the glory of the Uni- 
versity should rest upon the character of 
the teachers and . and not 
upon their number nor upon the buildings 


scholars . 


constructed for their use.’’ 
We commemorate to-day the daring hope 
a hope the 





of a group of determined men 
fulfilment of which was long delayed; de- 
layed, indeed, until within the lifetime of 
many now present here this morning. With 
feelings of gratitude we turn back through 
three centuries to pay homage to the faith 
that could see no obstacles and to ideals 
which are indeed eternal. But the real past 
which we salute is but yesterday. Harvard, 
together with all the other universities in 
this country, stands just beyond the thresh- 
old of a new undertaking. It is towards 
the future of our common enterprise that 
on this occasion we must direct our gaze. 


The future of the university tradition in 
America—that is the problem that must 
concern all of us who are assembled here 
to-day. But what is this tradition; indeed, 
what isauniversity? Like any living thing, 
an academic institution is comprehensible 
only in terms of its history. For well on a 
thousand years there have been universities 
in the western world. During the Middle 
Ages the air they breathed was permeated 
with the doctrines of a universal church; 
since the Reformation in Protestant ecoun- 
tries these have undergone a and 
varied metamorphosis. But the essence of 
the university tradition has remained con- 
From the first foundations to the 


slow 


stant. 
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present, four main streams have watered 
the soil on which the universities have 
flourished. These ultimate sources of 
strength are: firstly, the cultivation of 
learning for its own sake ; secondly, the gen- 
eral educational stream of the liberal arts; 
thirdly, the educational stream that makes 
possible the professions, and, lastly, the 
never-failing river of student life carrying 
all the power that comes from the gre- 
garious impulses of human beings. All 
four streams are easily discerned bringing 
life to the English universities in the first 
half of the seventeenth century. For this 
reason Oxford and Cambridge flourished; 
and because they flourished, their sons who 
migrated to this strange land desired to 
cultivate the same sturdy tradition even in 
a wilderness. 

The plans of President Dunster and his 
collaborators reveal clearly what the uni- 
versity tradition meant to the Anglo-Saxon 
world of the seventeenth century.  Har- 
vard’s founders insisted on the ‘‘ collegiate 
way of living,’’ thus recognizing the im- 
portance of student life. They knew the 
educational values which arise from the 
daily intercourse between individual stu- 
dents and between student and_ tutor. 
Their concept of professional training was, 
to be sure, largely cast in terms of the min- 
istry, but they envisaged also training in 
the law and medicine. The liberal arts 
educational tradition they transplanted in 
toto from the colleges which they had left 
behind. And finally, their zeal for the cul- 
tivation of learning is made evident by the 
reference in the charter of 1650 to ‘‘the ad- 
vancement of all good literature, arts and 
sciences. i 

Such, it seems to me, was the properly 
balayced plan of a university in a time 
when universities were flourishing ; such, it 
seems to me, must be the idea of a university 
if institutions of higher learning are 10 
fulfil their proper function in the times 
that are to come. But there have been 
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periods of sickness, even of decay, in the 
history of almost every academic founda- 
tion. If one of the four vital streams I 
have mentioned either fails or swells to a 
torrent, thus destroying the proper balance 
of nourishment, then the true university 
tradition may perish. The cultivation of 
learning alone produces not a university 
hut a research institute; the sole concern 
with the student life produces an academic 
country club or merely a football team 
maneuvering under a collegiate banner. 
On such abnormalities we need not dwell, 
but I should like to take a few moments to 
consider the disastrous effects of an over- 
emphasis of either the liberal arts educa- 
tional tradition or the element of profes- 
sional training. This is a real danger at all 
times. For a university nourished exclu- 
sively from either one of these two educa- 
tional streams always seems to the unin- 
formed to be most healthy because they 
believe it to be most useful. 

Let us consider, first, the situation created 
when the proper balance is upset by dispro- 
portionate concern with general education. 
In this case the stream of learning and re- 
search inevitably dries up; indeed, some 
have contended that it should. Newman 
defined his idea of a university as ‘‘a place 
of teaching universal knowledge, for the 
diffusion and extension of knowledge rather 
than the advaneement.’’ In this famous 
essay he recommended ‘‘a division of in- 
tellectual labour between learned academies 
and universities.’’ (In twentieth century 
terminology we should substitute the words 
“research institute’’ for ‘‘academy.’’) He 
believed that ‘‘to discover and to teach are 
two distinet funetions.’’ Newman’s pro- 
posal amounted to eliminating one of the 
four vital ingredients evident in the life 
of the universities during their healthy 
periods. Uneonseiously he was reflecting 
the condition of the English universities as 
he knew them before 1850 when they were 
still suffering from the long sleep of the 
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eighteenth century. His proposition was 
in reality but a concise description of a dis- 
ease. <A few years later a prominent mem- 
ber of his own university, recognizing the 
condition as pathological, expressed him- 
self in the following words: ‘‘The colleges 
(of Oxford and Cambridge) were in their 
origin endowments for the prolonged study 
of special and professional faculties by men 
of riper age... . This was the theory of 
the university in the Middle Ages and the 
design of the collegiate foundations in their 
origin. Time and circumstances have 
brought about a total change. The colleges 
no longer promote the researches of science, 
or direct professional study... . Ele- 
mentary teaching of youths under twenty- 
two is now the only function performed by 
the university, and almost the only object 
of college endowments. Colleges were 
homes for the life-study of the highest and 
most abstruse parts of knowledge. They 
have become boarding schools in which the 
elements of the learned languages are taught 
to youths.’’ When we read this indictment 
penned before the completion of the nine- 
teenth century reform of Oxford we may 
well ask: If the intellectual division of labor 
which Newman advoeated and whieh still 
finds proponents in our own time is to be 
desired, why were the English universities 
in so unsatisfactory a condition? The acci- 
dents of time had destroyed the ancient 
function of advancing knowledge, and yet 
the institutions did not flourish. 

As further evidence, listen to what the 
Royal Commission of inquiry into the con- 
dition of Oxford had to say on this subject 
in 1850. ‘‘It is generally acknowledged 
that both Oxford and the country at large 
suffer greatly from the absence of a body 
of learned men devoting their lives to the 
cultivation of science and the direction of 
academical education. . . . The presence of 
men eminent in various departments of 
knowledge would impart a dignity and sta- 
bility te the whole institution, far more 
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effectual against attacks from without than 
the utmost amount of privilege and protee- 
tion.’’ Attacks from without—the phrase 
has a modern ring. Events proved that 
the Commission of 1850 was correct in its 
statement, the changes which they advo- 
cated restored the confidence of the nation 
in its two ancient institutions. They could 
not foresee, however, the reluctance of cer- 
tain sections of public opinion to welcome 
the restoration of the true university tra- 
dition. They did not realize how willingly 
the public often follows those who argue 
for a separation of teaching and research! 
No better illustration could be found than 
an article in the London Times published 
in 1867. The writer endorses the general 
view that ‘‘the university is mainly a place 
of education for young men just before they 
enter upon life and should confine its whole 
administration to this practical aim.’’ 
(Please note the word ‘‘practical’’!) ‘‘We 
are confident,’’ the article continues, ‘‘that 
this view is the one from which Englishmen 
in general regard the universities. It is 
a growing subject of discontent among the 
public that the tutors and professors of both 
Oxford and Cambridge are becoming more 
and more absorbed in their own scientific 
And these remarks at the time 
universities were 


pursuits. ”’ 
when the two ancient 
undergoing that revolution which restored 
them to health and enabled them to take the 
intellectual leadership which 
they now enjoy! So short-sighted is often 
the popular reaction to matters of eduea- 
tion. Would the English public to-day wish 
to turn back to the years when the profes- 
sors and tutors rarely yielded, indeed, to the 
temptation to cultivate sound learning and 


position of 


pursue new knowledge? 

There is comparatively little danger, how- 
ever, that in the years ahead there will be 
any effective movement to turn the univer- 
sities of this country into boarding schools. 
The cause for apprehension seems to me to 
lie in a different quarter. Even the most 
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idealistic of those who lead publie opinion 
too often insist on examining educational 
institutions through the dull glasses of im- 
mediate utility. To be sure the promotion 
of learning usually appears to be worth 
saving even when viewed through such an 
unfavorable medium. The most relentless 
reformers are at least partially convinced 
that at some time almost all research may 
be materially rewarding. There is, how- 
ever, a growing demand for more and more 
professional training, and there is a ten- 
dency to stretch the word ‘‘profession’’ 
until it comprises every vocation. The utili- 
tarian demand for specialized vocational 
training and the practical man’s contempt 
for useless knowledge go hand in hand. 
When such influences gain control, an insti- 
tution of higher learning supplies training, 
not education, and the promotion of learn- 
ing is degraded to a vehicle for providing 
material well-being. The liberal arts con- 
ception of a general education disappears 
and with it the institution’s most important 
contribution to the land. The universities 
of a country are the sanctuaries of the inner 
life of the nation. When they cease to be 
concerned with things of the spirit, they 
cease to fulfil their most important function. 

If I am correct, then, in my interpreta- 
tion of academic history, the future of the 
university tradition in America depends on 
keeping a proper balance between the four 
essential ingredients—the advancement of 
learning, the liberal arts college, profes- 
sional training and a healthy student life. 
None must be neglected; no one must be 
allowed to predominate unduly. If this 
balance can be maintained, the universities 
of this country, privately endowed and pub- 
licly supported alike, will function both as 
instruments of higher education and as cen- 
ters for developing a national culture 
worthy of this rich and powerful land. > 

Are we capable of evolving an America 
civilization commensurate with our oppor 


tunities? Surely this is the challenging 
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question of the day. This is the question 
which transcends in importance even the 
most pressing demands of our troubled post- 
war period. Less than a century ago many 
people expressed grave doubts whether 
learning could be cultivated in a democracy. 
The last fifty years have proved them to be 
wrong. We can be proud of what has been 
accomplished in this republic, but only a 
start has been made. We must press on 
with all the earnestness and faith of those 
early settlers whose brave aspirations we 
honor by our ceremonies to-day. 

A wave of anti-intellectualism is passing 
round the world. We see evidences of it 
on every hand, but it is no new phenome- 
non. Before Harvard was founded Bacon 
referred to the ‘‘objections concerning the 
dignity of learning which arise from igno- 
rance, appearing sometimes in the zeal and 
jealousy of divines; sometimes in the sever- 
ity and arrogancy of politicians; sometimes 
in the errors and imperfections of learned 
men themselves.’’ With these sources of 
objections we are all familiar. But the anti- 
intellectualism of the present is in part a 
protest—a most ungrateful protest, to be 
sure—against the benefactions of the 
learned world. It expresses a rebellion 
against the very triumphs of applied sci- 
ence, against the machines from which we 
would not be separated and yet towards 
which we feel a deep resentment. It is the 
expression of our weariness as we see an 
ever-increasing wealth of new knowledge 
poured at our feet by the scholars of the 
arts and letters no less than by the scien- 
Intellectual anarchy in our schools 
and colleges has been more or less rife for 
the better part of a hundred years. ‘‘ Will 
it never end?’’ we are tempted to ery in 
despair. 

To bring order out of an educational 
chaos is the mission of the liberal arts eur- 
riculum of our universities—that is why it 
is important that this ancient tradition be 
Those of us who have 


tists. 


hot overwhelmed. 
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faith in human reason believe that in the 
next hundred years we can build an edu- 
cational basis for a unified, coherent culture 
suited to a democratic country in a scien- 
tifie age, no chauvinistic dogma, but a true 
national culture fully cognizant of the in- 
ternational character of learning. In this 
undertaking the schools are involved quite 
as much as the universities, but the latter 
must lead the way. The older educational 
discipline, whether we like it or not, was 
disrupted before any of us were born. It 
was based on the study of the classics and 
mathematies; it provided a common back- 
ground which steadied the thinking of all 
educated men. We ean not bring back 
this system if we would, but we must find 
its modern equivalent. Like our ancestors 
we must study the past, for ‘‘he who is 
ignorant of what occurred before he was 
born is always a child.’’ In my opinion it 
is primarily the past development of our 
modern era which we must study and study 
most exhaustively and critically. We must 
examine the immediate origins of our polit- 
ical, economie and cultural life and then 
work backwards. We must now, however, 
spread the inquiry over so wide a range 
that the average man will obtain only a 
superficial knowledge. It does not seem to 
me to be a step in the right direction to dip 
our children first in one barrel of tinted 
whitewash and then in another. The 
equivalent of the old classical discipline is 
not to be found in a bowing acquaintance 
with universal history and general science 
and an exposure to scattered examples of 
art and literature. Our present educational 
practice, which insists on the thorough 
study of at least one discipline, is certainly 
sound. 

For the development of a national culture 
based on a study of the past, one condition 
is essential. This is absolute freedom of dis- 
cussion, absolutely unmolested inquiry. We 
must have a spirit of tolerance which allows 
the expression of all opinions, however 
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heretical they may appear. Since the seven- 
teenth century this has been achieved in the 
realm of religion. It is no longer possible 
for some bigoted Protestant to object if any 
person within the universities or without 
expounds sympathetically the philosophy of 
St. Thomas Aquinas. It is no longer pos- 
sible for a member of the Roman Catholic 
Church to take offense at a critical diseus- 
sion of Galileo’s trial. Statements believed 
to be erroneous are met openly and fairly 
by counter arguments. But there is no per- 
secution; there has been an end to religious 
bigotry in this country, and there are no 
signs of its return. 

Will the same conditions prevail in the 
future when political and economic prob- 
lems are examined? Unfortunately there 
are ominous signs that a new form of bigotry 
may arise. This is most serious, for we can 
not develop the unifying educational forces 
we so sorely need unless all matters may be 
openly discussed. The origin of the Con- 
stitution, for example, the functioning of 
the three branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the forces of modern capitalism, must 
be dissected as fearlessly as the geologist 
On this 
point there can be no compromise; we are 


examines the origin of the rocks. 


either afraid of heresy or we are not. If 
we are afraid, there will be no adequate 
discussion of the genesis of our national 
life; the door will be shut to the develop- 
ment of a culture which will satisfy our 
needs. 
Harvard 
Before two generations had passed there 


was founded by dissenters. 
was a general dissent from the first dissent. 
We are 


proud of the freedom which has made this 


Heresy has long been in the air. 


possible even when we most dislike some 
particular form of heresy we may encounter. 

In a debate in the House of Commons, 
Gladstone reviewed the history of Oxford 
and spoke of the lamentable condition of 
that institution during the reign of Queen 


Mary. Quoting a historian of that period 
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he continued: ‘‘The cause of the failure js 
easy to discover. The Universities had 
everything, except the most necessary ele- 
ment of all—Freedom: which by the immu- 
table laws of nature, is always an indis- 
pensable condition of real and permanent 
prosperity in the higher intellectual cul- 
tivation and its organs.’’ With this con- 
clusion all who cherish our heritage must 
agree: without freedom the prosperity most 
important for this country can not be 
achieved—the prosperity of our cultural 
life. 

The university tradition in this country 
has been sustained through three centuries 
by the courage and sacrifice of many men. 
An ever-increasing number of benefactors 
have followed John Harvard’s example. 
-atrons of learning have not only favored 
Harvard with their gifts but have estab- 
lished and aided other universities through- 
out the nation. In cities and states institu- 
tions have been founded and_ supported 
from the public funds. In all our colleges 
learned men have labored with little mate- 
rial reward to ‘‘advance learning and per- 
petuate it to posterity.’’ Teachers of the 
young have so lived their lives that the 
coming generations might be inspired with 
a love of wisdom. All this devotion on the 
part of those coneerned with higher educa 
tion stands as a clear witness to the signifi- 
eance of what was here envisaged three 
hundred years ago. He who enters a uni- 
versity walks on hallowed ground. 

If we attempt to sum up in one phrase 
the aim of higher education, we can do no 
better than to speak of ‘‘the search for the 
truth.’’ <A little more than a hundred years 
ago when President Quiney was exploring 
the Harvard archives he came upon tlie 
early record book in which is the famous 
drawing of the Harvard seal as specified by 
a vote of the overseers in 1643—the open 
books with the word ‘‘Veritas.’’ Delighted 
by his discovery Quincy restored ‘‘ Veritas” 
to the college arms, but it was not until 
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1885 that this word found a permanent 
place upon our seal. To me there is an 
arresting symbolism in this bit of appar- 
ently accidental history. It is significant 
that the Puritan founders chose the word 
‘‘Veritas,’’ for this word is the touchstone 
of the real university tradition. And it is 
fitting that the original seal was finally 
readopted just when Harvard was develop- 
ing into a great modern university. 

When the Puritans wrote ‘‘Veritas”’ 
upon the open books, they had in mind two 
paths by which truth could be obtained: 
one, revelation as interpreted with the aid 
of human reason; the other, the advance- 
ment of knowledge and learning. Bacon 
expressed the spirit of the age which was 
to follow when he declared that a man can 
not ‘‘search too far or be too well studied 
in the book of God’s word, or in the book 
of God’s work, but rather let men endeavor 
an endless progress or proficience in both.’’ 
In the present century a French mathema- 
tician wrote: ‘*The seareh for truth should 
be the goal of our activities; it is the sole 
end worthy of them. . . . If we wish more 
and more to free man from material cares, 
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it is that he may be able to employ the 
liberty obtained in the study and contem- 
plation of truth. ... When I speak of 
truth,’’ he continued, ‘‘I refer to scientific 
truth but also moral truth of which what 
we call justice is only one aspect. 

Whosoever loves the one can not help loving 
the other.’’ This same thought was ex- 
pressed by President Eliot in an address 
in 1891 which stands as a challenge to our 
time. Speaking of a university as a ‘‘society 
of learned men,’’ he defined their goal as 
‘*the incessant, quiet, single-minded search 
after new truth, the condition for both the 
material and intellectual progress of the 
nation and the race.’’ The intellectual 
progress of the race—during the coming 
century of academic history what gifts will 
the American people bring to further this 
great advance? <A hundred years from 
to-day the reeord will be With 
humility but with hope we look forward to 
that moment. May it then be manifest to 
all that the universities of this country 
have led the way to new light, and may 
the nation give thanks that Harvard was 


read. 


founded. 


THE HARVARD TERCENTENARY DAYS 


By Dr. RAYMOND WALTERS 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Tie celebration of the Harvard Tercente- 
lary, carried on with meetings of scholars 
aud scientists and with other special events 
during the past summer, came to a mag- 
uificent climax and conclusion on the three 
Tercentenary days, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday, September 16 to 18. It was the 
“reatest academic gathering in the history 
of America, an oceasion of colorful beauty, 
0! pervading dignity and of noble insistence 
that freedom of inquiry and discussion, 
‘on through three centuries, shall prevail 
') bring to our people, in the words of 
President Conant, ‘the prosperity most 


important for this country the pros- 
perity of our cultural life.’’ 

To Cambridge for this program came dele- 
gates representing about 550 universities, 
colleges and learned societies in every state 
of the Union and forty foreign countries. 
These scholars, scientists and educators 
from far and near, comprising with the 
Harvard faculties commentator 
characterized as ‘‘the most distinguished 


what a 


group of learned men ever collected in one 
place,’’ joined the hosts of alumni, under- 
graduates and friends in rejoicing upon 
this anniversary. Such was the scope and 





spirit of the program that, while based 
upon the founding of Harvard in 1636, 
Harvard progress since and Harvard hopes 
for the future, the occasion constituted 
actually a larger celebration of three hun- 
dred years of higher education in the 
United States. 

There were seventeen separate events in 
the course of the three Tercentenary days, 
including a religious service; six meetings 
when formal and informal addresses were 
delivered ; four musical offerings, of which 
three were concerts by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra; and luncheons, teas and 
other social affairs. 


THE TERCENTENARY CEREMONIES 


The chief event of the program was the 
Tercentenary ceremonies held on Friday 
morning, September 18, in the outdoor Ter- 
centenary Theater. The favorable weather 
of the preceding days had by this time 
given way to dark skies. Even then Har- 
vard was fortunate, for only the tail-end of 
the storm which lashed the Atlantie coast 
reached Cambridge; and while the Tercen- 
tenary ceremonies opened and closed in 
rain there was an intervening period of 
well over an hour when no rain fell. 

In the ‘‘eollege yard,’’ which formed an 
immense amphitheater, nearly 15,000 per- 
sons were the academic 
procession began. The rain did not, at first 
at any rate, dull the pageantry of the scene. 
On eighty tall poles around the theater 
sides hung American flags and crimson and 
white banners, each banner surmounted by 


assembled when 


a golden lion rampant, copied from the 
coat of arms of Emmanuel College, Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, where John Harvard 
was a student. 
draped about the four buildings which 
bounded the theater and likewise about the 
stage and the speakers’ podium. 

Through a long aisle of varicolored class 
flags held by more than a hundred top- 
hatted marshals, the members of the aca- 


Chains of evergreen were 
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demic procession marched by twos from the 
Widener Library to the great stage in 
front of the Memorial Church portico. 
Every type of gown, hood and cap of 
American and foreign universities had 
representation in the lengthy stream of 
scholars; and when all were seated on the 
stage the spectacle was one of flower-garden 
variety and brilliance. : 

Just before the ceremonies started there 
occurred an impressive episode when, as 
the band played and the standing assem- 
blage applauded, the President of the 
United States and his staff entered and 
took their seats. President Roosevelt re- 
mained throughout the ceremonies; his ad- 
dress, as the representative of the nation 
and as an alumnus of Harvard, was de- 
livered at the alumni meeting in the after- 
noon. 

The ancestral bond between New En- 
gland and Old England was suggested as 
the radio brought the musie of bells sounded 
in the Cathedral of Southwark, London, 
the birthplace of John Harvard. Accord- 
ing to historic custom, the meeting was 
called to order by the Sheriff of Middlesex, 
the county in which the City of Cambridge 
is situated. Greetings from the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts had more than 
routine interest on this occasion, in view of 
the vigorous personality of His Excellency, 
Governor James M. Curley, advocate of the 
teachers’ oath law recently passed by the 
Massachusetts Legislature. Governor Cur- 
ley closed his address of greeting with these 
words: 

To America, Harvard University for three cen- 
turies has been a beacon of light beckoning the seek- 
ers of knowledge representative of every race, creed 
and clime. May the knowledge here acquired in 
this hour of world fear and apprehension prove 4 
blessing, and may the faith that the people of the 
world place in institutions of this character be 


justified through the leadership provided in the 
hour of necessity. 


Dean Willard L. Sperry, of the Harvard 
Divinity School, offered the invocation. 
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The salutatory oration in Latin was spoken 
by Professor Edward K. Rand. 

“The Founding of Harvard College’’ 
was the title of the historical address of the 
day, delivered by Professor Samuel E. 
Morison, who as Tereentenary historian, 
has recently brought out several admirable 
hooks on Harvard and early university 
education. 

To the universities of England and 
France the indebtedness of Harvard and 
American education was recognized in ad- 
dresses to Paris, Oxford and Cambridge, 
delivered to their representatives by Presi- 
dent Conant. His tributes were as follows: 


To THE UNIVERSITY OF Paris: In grateful re- 
membrance of its ancient establishment as a foun- 
tain of learning to which the world has ever since 
repaired, and whence there came to this part of 
the New World, through the universities of Great 
Britain, a priceless heritage. 


To THE UNIVERSITY OF OxForD: The most ancient 
of the English universities, a child of Paris, the 
parent of Cambridge. In just and happy remem- 
brance of its members who helped to create a foun- 
dation for the advancement of learning in America 
and in recognition of generous hospitality to the 
sons of Harvard who during three centuries have 
found fresh inspiration at the ancient source. 


To tHE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE: Mother of 
our Founders, who inspired in them a zeal for piety 
and learning as chief pillars of a new Common- 


wealth; whose son, John Harvard, transplanted in 
the New World the precious tradition of private 
means dedicated to the public good and thus well 
and truly laid the foundation of higher education 
and of private philanthropy in the United States. 


Then followed the reading of the cere- 
monial poem by John Masefield, poet laure- 
ate of England, who received Harvard’s 
honorary degree of doctor of laws in 1918. 
In rapt silence the great assemblage heard 
the poet intone his beautiful ‘‘Lines on the 
Tercentenary.”? The poem is written in 
lambie pentameter, eighteen stanzas of four 
lines each. Masefield tells of the Puritans 
who, “abandoning the English scene,’’ 
faced ‘‘both sea and savage unafraid’’ and 
sowed “‘the spiritual seed-corn of a Nation.”’ 
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Of what was planted by ‘‘a preacher in 
that little band, John MHarvard,’’ one 
stanza of Masefield’s poem declares: 


It has outlasted every other seed 
Flung by the men and women of his day; 
This excellence, the harvest of his deed, 
Being divine, shall never know decay. 


The oration of the president of the uni- 
versity, Dr. James B. Conant, printed in 
full in this issue of ScHOoL AND Soctrery, 
was received with very great enthusiasm. 
When Dr. Conant read his paragraphs re- 
lating to the essential condition for ‘‘the 
development of a national culture based on 
a study of the past,’’ the audience ap- 
plauded vigorously and long the condition 
he named of ‘‘absolute freedom of discus- 
sion, absolutely unmolested inquiry.”’ 

Shortly after his oration President Co- 
nant had a longer task: the reading of 
citations preceding the conferring of hon- 
orary doctorates of Harvard upon sixty- 
two scholars in four main fields of learning, 
arts and letters, the social sciences, the 
physical sciences and the biological sei- 
ences. These were the men who read papers 
during the two-weeks Tercentenary Con- 
ference on Arts and Sciences, from August 
31 to September 12, and who had not previ- 
ously received honorary degrees from Har- 
vard. Nine of them were Nobel Prize win- 
ners, as follows: 

Edgar D. Adrian, physiology and medicine, En- 
gland; Friedrich Bergius, chemistry, Germany; 
Arthur H. Compton, physics, United States; Hans 
Fischer, chemistry, Germany; Sir Frederick G. 
Hopkins, physiology and medicine, England; Au- 
gust Krogh, physiology and medicine, Denmark ; 
Karl Landsteiner, physiology and medicine, United 
States; Hans Spemann, physiology and medicine, 
Germany; The Svedberg, chemistry, Sweden. 


The other recipients of honorary doctor- 
ates were: 

Charles MeLean Andrews, professor of history, 
emeritus, at Yale University; Masaharu Anesaki, 
professor of the science of religion and the history 
of religion, emeritus, at the Imperial University of 
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Tokyo, Japan; Edward Battersby Bailey, profes- 
sor of geology at the University of Glasgow, Scot- 
land; Sir Joseph Barcroft, professor of physiology 
at the University of Cambridge; Norman Levi 
Bowen, petrologist in the Geophysical Laboratory 
of the Carnegie Institution in Washington, D. C.; 
Rudolf Carnap, professor of philosophy at the 
Deutsche Universitat, Prague, Czechoslovakia; Elie 
Joseph Cartan, professor of mathematics at the 
University of Paris; V. Gordon Childe, professor 
of prehistoric archeology at the University of Edin- 
burgh, Scotland; John Harold Clapham, professor 
of economic history at the University of Cam- 
bridge; James Bertram Collip, professor of bio- 
chemistry at McGill University, Montreal; Douglas 
Berry Copland, professor of commerce at the Uni- 
versity of Melbourne, Australia; Edward Samuel 
Corwin, professor of jurisprudence at Princeton 
University; Peter Debye, professor of physics at 
the University of Leipzig, Edward 
Joseph Dent, professor of music at the University 


Germany ; 


of Cambridge; Leonard Eugene Dickson, professor 
of mathematics at the University of Chicago; 
Charles Harold Dodd, professor of divinity at the 
University of Cambridge; Sir Arthur Stanley Ed- 
dington, professor of astronomy and director of 
the observatory at the University of Cambridge; 
Ronald Aylmer Fisher, professor of eugenics at 
the University of London; Etienne Gilson, profes- 
sor of philosophy at the Collége de France, Paris, 
and director of the Institute of Medieval Studies 
at the University of Toronto, Canada; Corrado 
Gini, professor of statistics and sociology at the 
University of Rome; Louis Ginzberg, professor of 
Talmud at the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
New York City; Adolph Goldschmidt, 
professor of the history of art, emeritus, at the 


America, 


University of Berlin; Godfrey Harold Hardy, pro- 
fessor of mathematics at the University of Cam- 
bridge; Ross Granville Harrison, professor of biol- 
ogy at Yale University; Paul Hazard, professor 
of comparative literature at the Collége de France, 
Paris; Johan Hjort, professor of marine biology 
at the University of Oslo, Norway; Bernardo Al- 
berto Houssay, professor of physiology at the Uni- 
versity of Buenos Aires; Werner Wilhelm Jaeger, 
professor of classical philology at the University 
of Berlin; Pierre Janet, professor of psychology 
at the Collége de France, Paris; Howard Mumford 
Jones, professor of English at the University of 
Michigan; Charles Gustav Jung, professor of 
analytic psychology at the Technische Hochschule, 
Zurich, 
international law at the Institut 
Ilautes Etudes 


land; Andrew Cowper Lawson, professor of geol- 


Switzerland; Hans Kelsen, professor of 


Universitaire des 
Switzer- 


Internationales, Geneva, 


ogy, emeritus, at the University of California; 
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Tullio Levi-Civita, professor of rational mechanics 
at the University of Rome; Robert Morison Mae- 
Iver, professor of political philosophy and sociology 
at Columbia University; Bronislaw Malinowski, 
professor of anthropology at the University of 
London; Réné Maunier, professor of colonial legis- 
lation and sociology at the University of Paris; 
Friedrich Meinecke, professor of history at the 
University of Berlin; Wesley Clair Mitchell, pro- 
fessor of economics at Columbia University; Eduard 
Norden, professor of classical philology in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin; John Howard Northrop, of New 
York City, member of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research; Antonie Pannekoek, professor 
of astronomy at the University of Amsterdam; Paul 
Pelliot, professor of Central Asiatic languages, his- 
tory and archeology at the Collége de France, Paris: 
Jean Piaget, professor of the history of scientific 
thought at the University of Geneva, Switzerland; 
Frederick Maurice Powicke, regius professor of 
modern history at the University of Oxford, En- 
gland; William Emmanuel Rappard, professor of 
public finance at the University of Geneva, Switzer- 
land; Dennis Holme Robertson, reader in economies 
at the University of Cambridge, England; Michael 
Ivanovich Rostovtzeff, professor of ancient history 
and classical archeology at Yale University; Leo- 
pold Ruzicka, professor of chemistry at the Tech- 
nische Hochschule, Zurich, Switzerland; Kiyoshi 
Shiga, of Kitasato Institute, Tokyo, Japan; Hu 
Shih, professor of Chinese philosophy at the Na- 
tional University of Peiping, China; Filippo Si: 
vestri, professor of general and agricultural zool- 
ogy at the Regia Scuola Superiore de Agricultura, 
Portici, Italy, and Leopold Wenger, professor otf 
Roman law at the University of Vienna, Austria. 


In addition there were present the seven 
members of the conference who had previ- 
ously received honorary degrees from Har- 
vard: 

Joseph Bedier, of the Collége de France, Paris, 
France; John Dewey, of Columbia University; A. 
Lawrence Lowell, president emeritus of Harvard; 
Robert A. Millikan, of the California Institute 0! 
Technology, Nobel Prize winner; Henry Norris 
Russell, of Princeton University; William B. Scott, 
of Princeton University; and Henry Osborn Taylor, 
of New York City. 


During the ceremonies three anthems 
were sung by the Tercentenary Chorus, 
composed of more than two hundred Har- 
vard and Radeliffe students and alumni, 
conducted by Dr. Archibald T. Davison. ot 
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the music department of Harvard. They 
led the audience in the singing of the 
hymn at the close of the program, ‘‘O God, 
Our Help in Ages Past.’’ Bishop William 
Lawrence pronounced the benediction. 


Tre ALUMNI TERCENTENARY MEETING 


Because of the rain the Tercentenary 
meeting of the Harvard Alumni Associa- 
tion could not be held in the Tereentenary 
Theater but took place Friday afternoon in 
that historic Harvard auditorium, Sanders 
Theater. Those present comprised a limited 
audience of alumni, visiting delegates and 
other representatives. To those assembled 
in other auditoriums of the university and 
in Cambridge hotels, the voices of the 
speakers were carried by radio. The pro- 
vrams of this and other sessions were broad- 
cast over national networks. 

President Emeritus A. Lawrence Lowell, 
who was in the chair as ‘‘President of the 
Day,’ opened the program with these 


words: 


As wave after wave rolls landward from the 
wean, breaks and fades away sighing down the 
shingle of the beach, so the generations of men 
follow one another, sometimes quietly, sometimes, 
aft But, whether 
we ‘!‘nk upon the monotony or the violence in 


er a storm, with noisy turbulence. 


luman history, two things are always new—youth 
and the quest for knowledge, and with these a uni- 
versity is concerned, 


So long as its interest in 
em is keen it can never grow old, though it count 


's age by centuries. The means it uses may vary 


With the 


times, but forever the end remains the 

ue; and while some principles, based on man’s 
“itire, must endure, others, essential perhaps for 
‘he present, are doomed to pass away. 


Dr. Lowell went on to develop the thought 
that education is as old as man. He 
‘ouched upon the difficulty of impressing 
upon youth the value of scholarship. 
“With the problem of inciting scholarly 
ambition all institutions of higher learning 
have been wrestling, happily by different 
leans, for there is no single formula for 
Solving it, and all experiments, if judged 
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by their results, are good.’’ Dr. Lowell’s 
concluding paragraphs were as follows: 


The vast learning stored on the shelves of the 
libraries, and in the minds of all the scholars, in 
a great university no single man can compass; of 
the channels leading to new knowledge no one can 
explore more than a smal] part. 
well-nigh inexhaustible, the opportunities limitless ; 


The treasures are 


and open not to the members of the institution 
alone, but almost for the asking to any one who 
has the desire and the capacity to use them. From 
our forebears, who in less propitious times have 
taught and labored and hoped here, we have in- 
herited a priceless trust which will be fostered until, 
as the Arabs say, the stars grow old, the sun grows 
cold and the leaves of the judgment book unfold. 

The generation that has now retired, hoping that 
in their own time they have made their contribu- 
tion, have passed the torch that burns here to you, 
President Conant, and your colleagues, to take 
farther and higher on the way. 


President Conant reported to the alumni 
that donations made to the Three Hun- 
dredth Anniversary Fund or in recogni- 
tion of the Terecentenary amounted to 
$5,488,192. A considerable part of this 
fund will be used to establish interdepart- 
mental professorships of a new type and to 
award national scholarships for students. 
As to the gathering of alumni, Dr. Conant 
said that their pilgrimage of devotion 
‘‘must stand through the years as a radiant 
memory.”’ 

The next event of the program had very 
considerable interest, a message from the 
University of Cambridge upon this anni- 
versary occasion, coming across the ocean 
from London. It was a brief talk by radio 
given by Stanley Baldwin, British prime 
minister and chancellor of the University 
of Cambridge. To the chancellor’s warm 
congratulations, Dr. Lowell made a felici- 
tous response. 

As president of the Harvard 
Association, Judge Learned Hand, of New 
York City, gave an address which closed 
with these words: 


Alumni 


Three hundred years hence men may once again 
gather here on a mission like ours; we can not fore- 
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shadow their faiths, their hopes, their compromises, 
their loyalties. Could we return, these would seem 
to us strange and perverse, as ours will seem to 
them, brought as they will be out of Limbo for the 
curious. Complaisance may be the order of that 
day; all may freely acknowledge the mild rule of 
all. Nature then will know ‘‘such harmony alone 
could hold all Heaven and Earth in happier union,’’ 
and ‘‘ Heaven, as at some festival, will open wide 
the gates of her high palace hall.’’ We shall ap- 
pear thin and childish, defiant out of fear for our 
petty selves which stood in need only of enlighten- 
So be it. Life is a dicer’s throw; and rea- 
son, a smoky torch. We move by what light we 
have; but some light we need to move at all. That 
commandment then be ours; with it we will grope 
our way. A long procession of future generations 
will weigh our faith, and we shall never know the 
Yonder our Oriflamme 


ment. 


verdict. Nor need we care. 


unfurls, and we are loyal liegemen. 


Dr. Lowell introduced the speaker who 
followed in two sentences: ‘‘It would be 
presumptuous of me or any one to speak 
long concerning the next speaker. Gentle- 
men, the President of the United States!’’ 
The applause was continued for several 
minutes, rising to a great crescendo. 

President Roosevelt’s opening remarks 
touched humorously upon the hostility of 
Harvard alumni to President Jackson a 
hundred years ago and to President Cleve- 
land at the time of the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of Harvard’s founding. 
‘*And to-day I am President—.’’ There 


was much good-natured laughter in the 


alumni audience. 
The President said, in part: 


Love of liberty and freedom of thought is a most 
admirable attribute of Harvard. But it is not an 
exclusive possession of Harvard or of any other 
university in America. Love of liberty and freedom 
of thought are as profound in the homes, on the 
farms and in the factories of this country as in any 
university. Liberty is the air Americans breathe. 
Our government is based on the belief that a people 
can be both strong and free, that civilized men 
need no restraint but that imposed by themselves 
against abuse of freedom. Nevertheless, it is the 
peculiar task of Harvard and every other university 
and college in this country to foster and maintain 
also 


not only freedom within its own walls but 
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tolerance, self-restraint, fair-dealing and devotion 
to the truth throughout America. 

Many students who have come to Harvard in the 
past have left it with inquiring and open minds, 
ready to render service to the nation. They have 
been given much and from them much has been ex. 
pected. They have rendered great service. 

It is, I am confident, of the inner essence of Har- 
vard that its sons have fully participated in each 
great drama of our nation’s history. They have 
met the challenge of the event; they have seen in 
the challenge opportunity to fulfill the end the 
university exists to serve. As the chief executive 
of the nation I bring you the solicitation of our 
people. In the name of the American nation I 
venture to ask you to cherish its traditions and to 
fulfill its highest opportunities. 

The nation needs from Harvard to-day men like 
Charles William Eliot, William James and Justice 
Holmes, who made their minds swords in the service 
of American freedom, 

They served America with courage, wisdom and 
They were without hatred, 
They were civilized gentle- 


human understanding. 
malice or selfishness. 
men. . 

I am not, you will observe, conceiving of the 
university as a mere spectator of the great national 
and international drama in which all of us, despite 
ourselves, are involved. Here are to be trained not 
lawyers and doctors merely, not teachers and busi- 
nessmen merely; here is to be trained in the fullest 
sense—man. ... 

It is only when we have attained this philosophy 
that we can ‘‘above all find a friend in truth.’ 
When America is dedicated to that end by the com- 
mon will of all her citizens, then America can ac- 
complish her highest ideals. To the measure that 
Harvard participates in that dedication, Harvard 
will be justified of her effort, her purpose and her 
success in the fourth century of her life. 


In bringing the greetings of Yale Uni- 
versity, President James R. Angell said: 


It is with peculiar pride and gratification that 
Harvard’s eldest daughter, her nearest of kin, at- 
tends this festival occasion to join with all the 
learned world in singing her praises and in wishing 
her yet many centuries of invaluable service t0 
mankind. Founded and in her early years largely 
guided by men of Harvard lineage, Yale has always 
felt herself bound by ties of special intimacy ‘ 
the parent institution—a circumstance which has 
not prevented her from cherishing at times toward 
Harvard sentiments of more than doubtful mora 
elevation, sentiments familiar, if not approved, in 
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all family cireles and almost always warmly recipro- 
cated by Harvard. It is not without reason that 
each speaks of the other as its dearest enemy. But 
to-day Yale comes bearing only the olive branch 
and a garland of bay leaves. 


President Angell’s address touched upon 

the ‘tragic happenings of our times. 
In three of the great nations of the world 
the university as the home of intellectual 
freedom, of truth for truth’s sake, is essen- 
tially extinct. Some of the most revered 
seats of learning have over night been 
transformed into propaganda factories. 
How much further the process may go no 
one can foresee, much less predict.’’ Presi- 
dent Angell then discussed trends in Amer- 
ica Which have led to the imposition of 
teachers’ oaths and to the attempt of local 
eovernments to impose real estate and other 
taxes upon endowed institutions which are 
tax-exempt by legislative enactment. ‘‘We 
may be spared the sacrilege visited upon 
many of our sister universities in Europe. 
But let us not be blind to the grave and 
imminent dangers which already confront 
us at home.’’ 

Cordial greetings from the University of 
Oxford were delivered by A. D. Lindsay, 
master of Balliol College and vice-chancel- 
lor of the university. The coneluding for- 
mal address was that of George Russell 
Agassiz, president of the Harvard Board 
of Overseers. 

The musie of the Friday afternoon meet- 
ing included the singing by the Tercente- 
nary Chorus of a hymn ‘‘ Psalm LX XVIII,”’ 
in which the assemblage joined; a song, 
‘The Shores of Harvard,’’ of which M. A. 
DeWolfe Howe wrote the words; and an 
anthem, ‘‘Laudate Dominum,’’ music by 
F. §. Converse. 


RECEPTION OF DELEGATES 


Delegates from universities, colleges and 
learned societies were formally received by 
President Conant at a reception in Sanders 
Theater on Wednesday afternoon. Wear- 
ing their academic robes, the visitors filed 
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upon the stage and shook hands with the 
president. 

In bidding them welcome, Dr. Conant 
stressed that ‘‘the celebration has a deeper 
significance, for it marks the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the beginning of 
higher education in this country.’’ 


It marks the passage to a new continent through 
an Anglo-Saxon channel of that strange intellectual 
ferment of the Middle Ages—the university spirit 
which first worked miracles 


in that glorious time 
When Learning, like a stranger come from far, 
Sounding through Christian lands her trumpet, 
roused 
Peasant and king. 


You have come to participate in the commemora- 
tion of a specific act of a legislative body—the 
founding of a college by the general court of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony in the autumn of 1636. 
But the number of delegates here assembled from 
American colleges and universities makes it mani- 
fest that this event was only the first of many. 
The trumpet that was sounded here three hundred 
years ago has re-echoed through the centuries, and 
from every portion of the country has come an 
answering note. We welcome here to-day as kins- 
men the representatives of all the foundations for 
higher education in the United States. As the 
president of the most ancient of these, I may claim 
the privilege of addressing a special salutation this 
afternoon to those who come from foreign lands. 
We receive you gladly not only as delegates to 
Harvard’s Tercentenary Celebration but as am- 
bassadors accredited to all the universities and 
colleges of this republic. May this festival of the 
first American college be symbolic of the spirit of 
the scholarly world in the century that is to come. 


behalf of all the dele- 
gates was made in French by the senior 
delegate of the University of Paris, Profes- 
sor Elie Cartan. 


A response in 


Tue SERVICE AND MEETINGS OF 
SEPTEMBER 17 


With fair weather on Thursday morning 
the visiting delegates joined the governing 
boards, faculty members and alumni of 
Harvard in a 
and Remembrance, held in the Memorial 
Church at 9: 30 o’clock. 


Service of Thanksgiving 


It was a beautiful 
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service in a beautiful church. The sermon 
was preached by Dean Willard L. Sperry, 
of the Harvard Divinity School. 

The delegates attended also the meeting 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs in the 
Tercentenary Theater at 11 o’clock. Dr. 
Elliott C. Cutler, president of the clubs, 
presided. 

Of broad interest in this program were 
the addresses of Dr. Thomas 8. Hele and 
Dr. Stephen Duggan. Dr. Hele, who is 
master of Emmanuel College, University 
of Cambridge, spoke ‘‘as master of the col- 
lege which nurtured John Harvard.’’ He 
referred to the relationship of mother to 
daughter, but changed the figure to em- 
phasize the bonds of brotherhood between 
Smmanuel and Harvard, ‘‘rooted in a com- 
mon tradition and in a common stock.”’ 

Dr. Duggan, director of the Institute of 
International Education, gave ‘‘A Tribute 
to Harvard Men from Non-Harvard Men.”’ 
He spoke in behalf of several hundred men 
in various professions who had made a con- 
tribution to the Three Hundredth Anni- 
versary Fund. With individual contribu- 
tions limited to $50, the total was $5,000. 
‘‘We have thus united to express,’’ said 
Dr. Duggan, ‘‘to the oldest college in North 
America our congratulations for its past 
achievement; our faith in the high purpose 
with which it embarks upon its fourth cen- 
tury; and our sincere and confident good 
wishes for its future.”’ 

President Conant read extracts from 
some of the letters of Harvard alumni con- 
tained in a box sealed at the two hundredth 
anniversary in September, 1836. A banner 
which was deposited in the archives a hun- 
dred years ago was then raised to the top 
of a flag-pole at the side of the stage. 
When the material to be opened in Septem- 
ber, 2036, was sealed, this banner was in- 
eluded with it. 

At the close of a luncheon to the dele- 
gates, given in Memorial Hall at 1 P. mM. on 
Thursday, informal speeches were delivered 
by five delegates representing universities 
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of Europe, Asia and South America and 
by one delegate who voiced the good will of 
universities of the United States. These 
were Sir Frederick G. Hopkins, Professor 
Joseph Bédier, Professor Tullio Levi. 
Civita, Professor Hu Shih, Professor Ber. 
nardo Alberto Houssay and President Lotus 
D. Coffman. The toastmaster was Dean 
Sperry. 

There was a largely attended meeting of 
the Harvard Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa 
in Sanders Theater at 7:30 Thursday eve- 
ning, at which Professor R. S. Hillyer read 
a poem and Professor Bronislaw Malinowski 
delivered an oration on ‘‘War and Peace 
in Human Civilization.”’ 


Music AT THE CELEBRATION 


Under the direction of Dr. Sergei Kousse- 
vitsky, the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
gave three concerts at which delegates were 
guests of Harvard University. Their pro- 
grams on the evenings of September 16 and 
18 in Symphony Hall, Boston, and on the 
afternoon of September 17 in Sanders 
Theater included compositions of Bach, 
Beethoven, Brahms, Mozart, Haydn, Rave! 
and Vivaldi. At the afternoon concert the 
orchestra accompanied choruses of Bacli 
and Brahms sung by the Tercentenary 
Chorus, made up of present and former 
members of the Harvard Glee Club and the 
Radcliffe Choral Society, of which G. Wal- 
lace Woodworth was conductor. 

Fifty Harvard classes held special meet- 
ings and dinners during the celebration. 
There were sessions of alumni of various 
schools of the university, including the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education. 
which was addressed by Dean Henry W 
Holmes. 

Tribute for the planning and execution 
of the Tercentenary celebration was pail 
by President Conant to those who cooper 
ated and particularly to ‘‘the man whose 
loving care has been reflected in every de- 
tail—Jerome D. Greene, of the class 0 
1896.”’ 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE DEMAND FOR JUVENILE LABOR 
IN LONDON 


Ir is reported by a staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor that there is in 
London a growing demand for juvenile labor. 
Under the law a ehild leaving school at four- 
teen years and available for employment must 
register at a labor exchange and while without 
employment must attend an instruction center. 
There used to be a dozen centers; now there is 
only one. At the one school at present open for 
instruction of those between the ages of fourteen 
and eighteen, there are about seventy pupils. 
This number varies week by week. Pupils 
rarely attend the instruction centers for more 
than two or three weeks before finding employ- 
ment. 

Last January the weekly attendance at the 
five instruction centers then open was 608. In 
1933, pupils attending in January numbered 
approximately 2,000. The previous year in 
August part-time instruction was given to 1,600 
children. 

A child leaving the primary school at the age 
of fourteen or fifteen years may attend a day 
continuation school where the fees are ten shil- 
lings a term. This avoids the necessity of regis- 
tering at an employment exchange. Meanwhile 
unemployment insurance funds are reserved for 
it, partly by the government. 

If the child does not attend this type of 
school, or any other secondary school, it is auto- 
matically available for employment and must 
In cases where the child is needed to 
help in the home or for some other reason is 
legally kept at home, registration is not neces- 


sary. 


register. 


The day continuation schools give instruction 
lor a maximum of fifteen hours a week. Chil- 
dren who are employed can reduce the number 
of hours to six. The total registration at the 
schools at present is about 4,400. Of this num- 
ber 2,000 are employed but take six hours of 
special classes. Statisties show that some 50,000 


children leave school in London every year. 


THE FINANCES OF NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 


Peo I. Kent, president of the New York 
University Corporation, and William M. Kings- 
} > . 

‘ey, treasurer, have announced that the univer- 


sity has completed a new $5,000,000 refunding 
operation through the refinancing of all mort- 
gages on its investment and educational proper- 
ties. 

The operation consisted of the execution of a 
new $4,500,000 first mortgage at 4t per cent. 
to the Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
as trustee to secure an issue of bonds maturing 
serially from February 1, 1940, to August 1, 
1956, and $500,000 in notes to come due prior 
to August 1, 1939. The bonds have been taken 
by private subscription by a group of insurance 
companies. The notes were handled privately 
by local banks. 

Mr. Kent and Mr. Kingsley made the follow- 
ing joint statement: 


The indenture which the university has just 
signed with the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York as trustee is one of the most interesting pieces 
of financing accomplished in the history of the uni- 
versity. It draws together in one consolidated 
mortgage twenty-two pieces of investment and edu- 
cational properties on which the mortgages were 
all past due and on which the average rate of inter- 
est was approximately 54 per cent. The new in- 
denture provides for the complete amortization of 
the mortgage in twenty years, which is the term 
of the loan. 

The annual interest and amortization payment 
will be borne by the $7,000,000 budget income of 
the university, as was the case in the old mortgages, 
but under the new arrangement the obligation will 
disappear through the years. The new mortgage 
does not increase or decrease the university ’s mort- 
gage indebtedness but does place the present in- 
debtedness on a self-liquidating basis in such a 
manner that it does not work a hardship on the 
annual budget. 

Property pledged in the mortgage does not in- 
clude the educational buildings at University 
Heights, nor the block front on the east side of 
Washington Square between Washington Place and 
Fourth Street, which is the proposed site of a large 
library building designed by James Gamble Rogers, 
nor the block front on the west side of First Ave- 
nue between 26th and 27th Streets, which is be- 
tween the university’s College of Medicine build- 
ings, and is the proposed site of the new building 
designed by McKim, Mead & White for the College 
of Dentistry. 

All during the depression the university has 
operated conservatively and spent, without a deficit, 
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during those six years nearly $50,000,000 for sala- 
ries and general operating expenses. 


Chancellor Harry Woodburn Chase stated 
that the transaction marked a significant step in 
the history of the university. He said: 


During the past two decades the university has 
passed through a period of tremendous expansion 
and growth. The numbers of students increased 
from approximately 4,000 to 40,000. New schools 
and colleges were added in rapid order to meet the 
swiftly changing needs of the community. 

The late Chancellor Elmer Ellsworth Brown and 
his associates were largely occupied planning new 
curricula, equipping laboratories, and finding desks 
for the surging tide of new students. Now that 
the enrolment and curricula are comparatively 
stabilized we have been able, for the first time, to 
put our house in financial order. In addition the 
terms of the new financial plan are helpful as we 
turn our energies to the improvement of our phys- 
ical equipment, for, among other things, it makes 
free of debt a site for a much-needed library on 
Washington Square. 


SURVEY OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
INSTRUCTION IN NEW YORK 
CITY 


PREPARATIONS for a survey of foreign lan- 
guage instruction in the New York City schools 
are being made by Associate Superintendent 
John S. Roberts, head of the high school divi- 
sion, who has been made chairman of an inves- 
tigating committee. Other members of the com- 
mittee are Jacob Greenberg, formerly director 
of languages in the junior high schools; Assis- 
tant Superintendents John L. Tildsley and 
Frédérie Ernst, of the high-school division, and 
Lawrence A. Wilkins, director of modern lan- 
guages. 

The survey, which was initiated at the sug- 
gestion of Commissioner Auberto C. Bonaschi, 
plans to take up the entire scope of foreign 
language instruction, except the selection of 
teachers. Whether such a study should be in- 
cluded is under consideration by Superinten- 
dent of Schools Harold G. Campbell and the 
Board of Examiners. 

The study will cover the number of pupils 
studying each foreign language, the percentage 
of promotions in each language, the number of 
foreign language teachers and the licenses they 
hold, the question of whether all pupils should 
be permitted to study a foreign language, and 
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what restrictions, if any, should be imposed 
upon prospective foreign language studies. 

Another point of inquiry will be whether al] 
foreign languages should be offered in the same 
school, or whether only certain languages should 
be taught in one school and other languages in 
another. The general trend in foreign language 
enrolment also will be investigated, together 
with the reasons for its increase and decrease, 

The views held by first assistants, teachers and 
principals in New York City on these and other 
subjects will be solicited by the committee, and 
it is planned to consult with foreign language 
experts in colleges, universities and other school 
systems. 


EXHIBIT OF TEXT-BOOKS AT 
BALTIMORE 

AN elaborate exhibit, “The Schoolbook of To- 
day,” was open at the Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary in Baltimore, from September 5 to 28. 
Previous exhibits held during the last two years 
at the Lakeside Press at Chicago, by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Graphie Arts at the National 
Arts Club in New York, and by the Franklin 
Institute at Philadelphia have all emphasized 
the typographical and artistic development of 
the modern text-book, while a fourth exhibit 
shown at Newark Public Library last winter 
featured American text-books of an earlier day. 
At both Newark and Philadelphia, rare and 
notable text-books of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury were the elements in which the public took 
greatest interest. 

The Baltimore exhibit, planned three years 
ago but postponed because of shortage of stafl, 
was probably the most elaborate so far assem- 
bled. It combined the romance of old Amer- 
ican schoolbooks, including such old favorites 
as Webster’s Blueback Speller and the Me- 
Guffey Readers, with the beauty of form, illus- 
tration and printing of the modern schoolbook. 
A whole exhibit case was devoted to old text- 
books published in Baltimore. Included in its 
1,200 volumes were nearly 500 from 30 foreign 
countries, giving the displays an international 
aspect. Its chief emphasis, however, was on the 
development of the content, appearance and 
appeal of American text-books during the 
twentieth century. As the trustees’ invitation 
put it: “An exhibit, showing the remarkable 
progress in modern text-books; the results of 
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careful study and cooperation by teachers, 
psychologists, authors, editors, illustrators, 
typographers, publishers and school adminis- 
trators to make the modern schoolbook more 
beautiful, more readable, more understandable, 
more effective, and therefore deserving of public 
attention as a social and cultural influence.” 

The Enoch Pratt Free Library exhibit was 
unique in the amount of space given to books 
arranged on tables with explanatory labels, 
enabling as many as forty visitors at a time 
to sit down and examine the books at their 
leisure, a process greatly enjoyed and appreci- 
ated. The books were fastened to che tables 
with tape to avoid theft. Special cases and 
tables were assigned to show the processes in- 
volved in drawing and illustration, as well as 
design, typography and binding. Another as- 
pect featured was the appeal of superior mod- 
ern high-school and college texts to thousands 
ot adult readers no longer in school. The Pratt 
Library has long been aware of the heavy de- 
mand for such books by readers who wish to 
study for eultural satisfaction. 

The 12-page catalogue prepared for the ex- 
hibit included a 5-page outline of the detailed 
development of text-books for the various school 
subjects, as affected by the educational and psy- 
chological studies of the last thirty years. As 
the catalogue stated, library officials wished to 
make Baltimore text-book-conscious, to under- 
stand the fine investment from small tax ex- 
penditure and to show the elements now at work 
to make future schoolbooks even more effective. 

The library’s unusual equipment, twelve large 
windows along the Cathedral Street front of the 
building and the 32 glass exhibition cases inside 
the library, as well as 10 tables in the Central 
Library Hall, were all devoted to this extensive 
exhibition, studied by more than 10,000 persons, 
it is estimated. 

CONFERENCES OF THE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 

A mrevina of the southern members of the 
Association of American Colleges will be held 
under the auspices of Millsaps College, Jackson, 
Miss., on October 16 and 17. President David 
M. Key, Millsaps College; President D. M. 
Nelson, Mississippi College; President G. T. 
Gillespie, Bellhaven College, and President Guy 
E. Snavely, Birmingham-Southern College, are 
in charge of local arrangements. The program, 
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prepared jointly by the committee and officers 
of the association, will deal with the following 
topies: “Change and Permaneney in the Liberal 
Arts Curriculum,” “Current Attitudes Toward 
Academie Freedom,” “University Centers in the 
South” and “The Evolution of College Eduea- 
tion in the Southern States.” The presidents 
of the Universities of Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina and Virginia have been invited to partici- 
pate in the program, as well as presidents of the 
leading independent institutions of the South 
and the executive secretary of the Southern 
Association. An official representative of the 
American Association of University Professors 
will speak on academic freedom. The Associa- 
tion of American Colleges will be represented 
on the program by President James R. MeCain, 
Agnes Scott College, president of the associa- 
tion; Erie T. Clarke, director of its concert 
project, and Dr. Robert L. Kelly, executive see- 
retary. Dr. Kelly will speak on recent develop- 
ments in the program of the association and on 
“Pre-professional Courses in Liberal Arts Col- 
leges.”’ 

A regional conference will be held under the 
auspices of Saint Mary’s College, Notre Dame, 
Indiana, on October 20 and 21. The committee 
on loeal arrangements—Sister M. Madeleva, 
president, and other officers of St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Dr. John L. Seaton, president of Albion 
College, and Dr. W. F. Cunningham, of the 
department of education of the University of 
Notre Dame—in cooperation with the head- 
quarters office of the association, has announced 
a stimulating program. Diseussion will be 
concentrated on three specifie themes: “The 
Restoration of Disciplines in Edueation,” “The 
Survey Versus the Sample Course,” “Transi- 
tions in the College Program.”’ Dr. Alphonse M. 
Schwitalla, dean of the School of Medicine, St. 
Louis University, president of the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools; President James R. MeCain, Agnes 
Seott College, president of the Association of 
American Colleges, and President Henry M. 
Wriston, Lawrence College, will preside during 
the meeting. Among those who are announced 
to speak are Dr. R. E. Secammon, dean of medi- 
cal sciences, University of Minnesota; Sister 
Mary Thomas Aquinas, president of Rosary 
College; Dr. William F. Cunningham, Univer- 


sity of Notre Dame; Professor J. Monroe 
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Hughes, Northwestern University; Dr. Earl V. 
Moore, University of Michigan; Sister Mary 
Berenice, Marquette College of Nursing; Sister 
Miriam Joseph, St. Mary’s College; President 
W. G. Clippinger, Otterbein College, and from 
the association staff, Erie T. Clarke, director of 
the concert project, and Dr. Robert L. Kelly, 
executive secretary. Dr. Kelly will present re- 
cent developments in the program of the asso- 
ciation, particularly in the field of musie and li- 
brary service within American colleges. Institu- 
tions holding membership in the association and 
others in the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan and Wisconsin are invited to send 
delegates. 

Members of the association and other institu- 
tions of higher education in Arizona, Colorado, 
Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Utah and 
Wyoming will be represented at a conference 
held under the auspices of Colorado College, 
Colorado Springs, on October 23 and 24. Work- 
ing with officers of the association, the local 
committee, consisting of Dean C. B. Hershey, 
Colorado College; Dean R. J. Walters, Univer- 
sity of Denver, and Dean Jacob Van Ek, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, is in charge of the program. 
Discussions will include the evolution of the 
college curriculum, with particular reference 
to pre-professional courses and recognition of 
the fine arts, academie freedom, adult education 
as it may affect the college, the college teacher 
in the light of curriculum changes and changes 
in college and university responsibility, training 
for public service and specific problems of local 
college administration. Official representatives 
of the American Council on Edueation, the 
North Central Association of Colleges and See- 
ondary Schools and the American Association 
of University Professors have been invited to 
participate in the program. Speakers on behalf 
of the association are President James R. Me- 
Cain, of Agnes Scott College; Erie T. Clarke, 
director of the concert project, and Dr. Robert 
L. Kelly, executive secretary. 

THE HORACE MANN CENTENNIAL 


CONFERENCE AT ANTIOCH 
COLLEGE 


As announced in the issue of ScHooL AND 
Society of July 25, Antioch College, in Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, will hold a two-day conference 
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on October 16 and 17, commemorating the cen- 
tennial of Horace Mann’s entrance into the field 
of edueation. The sessions, which will close with 
a panel discussion on Saturday afternoon, will 
consider “The Function of Edueation in a 
Democracy.” 

The central event around which the confer- 
ence has been arranged is the unveiling on the 
college campus of a bronze statue of Mann, the 
gift of an alumnus, Hugh T. Birch. The dedi- 
cation ceremonies will take place on the after- 
noon of the first day. A pageant depicting the 
life of Mann has also been prepared and will be 
presented by the Antioch Players. 

The Antioch Conference has been designated 
by the National Edueation Association as the 
formal opening of the Horace Mann Centennial 
Year, which is to be observed throughout 1937. 

Dr. John Dewey, of Columbia University, will 
address the gathering on “Edueation, the Foun- 
dation for Social Organization.” Dr. Stephen 
Duggan, director of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, has chosen the subject “Edu- 
cation, the Means to International Understand- 
ing”; Dr. George F. Zook, director of the Amer- 
ican Council on Edueation, will speak on “The 
Educational Program in a Democracy,” and Dr. 
E. H. Lindley, chancellor of the University of 
Kansas, will deliver the opening address on 
“Edueational Opportunity in a Democracy.” 

Other speakers and their topics are: Charles 
F. Kettering, president of the General Motors 
Research Corporation, “Edueation and Indus- 
trial Progress”; Mrs. Lillian Gilbreth, consult- 
ing engineer, “Education and Individual Ad- 
vancement,” and Dr. Karl T. Compton, presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, “Edueation and ‘Social Progress.” All 
the speakers will participate in the panel dis- 
cussion. 

At the dedication of the Horace Mann Monu- 
ment on Friday afternoon, the presentation will 
be made by Hugh T. Birch, the donor, and the 
formal speech of acceptance will be made by 
Homer C. Corry, formerly a trustee of the 
college. Dr. Payson Smith, formerly Massa- 
chusetts State Commissioner of Education, who 
is chairman of the committee of the National 
Edueation Association on the Mann Centennial, 
will deliver the main address on “Horace Mann: 
Educator and Statesman.” 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. NorMAN Eapert McCuure, who was in 
June elected president of Ursinus College and 
took up his work in July, will be formally in- 
stalled this autumn. He succeeds Dr. George 
L. Omwake, who has retired after thirty-five 
vears of service as a member of the faculty and 
twenty-four as president, and who has been 
elected president emeritus. 


Dr. H. W. James, formerly director of the 
School of Edueation of the Alabama State Col- 
lege for Women at Montevallo, takes up this 
autumn his work as president of the New Mexico 
State Teachers College at Silver City. 


CLARENCE D, BECKER, an attorney of Leba- 
non, Pa., has been elected vice-president of 
Albright College, Reading. 


Epwarp T. CHAMBERLAIN, of Lynn, Mass., 
has been appointed assistant dean of freshmen 
at Dartmouth College to sueceed C. Dean Cham- 
herlin, who has been granted a year’s leave of 
absence. 

Dr. CHarLES G, DuncomBgE, assistant pro- 
fessor at the Ohio State University, has resigned 
to become chairman of the department of chem- 
ical engineering at the University of Detroit. 


Av Birmingham-Southern College, Dr. J. 
Allen Tower, formerly instructor in geography 
and history at the American University, Beirut, 
Syria, has been appointed assistant professor of 
geography; Dr. Edward D. Myers, instructor in 
psychology, and O. C. Weaver, instructor in 


speech, 


Ar the Colorado Woman’s College, Dr. Rannie 
I. Baker has been appointed head of the depart- 
ment of English and Miss Faith Johnston head 
of the department of home economies. Dr. 
rank Eden, pastor of City Park Chureh, Den- 
ver, has been appointed professor of religious 
education. 


Dr. Cuaupe C. Neet, of the Massachusetts 
State College, has been promoted from an in- 
structorship to an assistant professorship of 
education. 


Deputy SUPERINTENDENT WILLIAMS has been 
paced in charge of the schools of Yonkers, 
N. Y., until a suecessor is elected to Lamont 8. 


Hodge, who recently resigned as superintendent 
of schools owing to disagreement with members 
of the board. 


WiuuiamM J. Lowry, principal of the Ana- 
conda, Mont., High School and superintendent 
at Whitehall, has been elected superintendent of 
the Springfield, Ill., school system. Mr. Lowry 
succeeds Frank T. Vasey, who died in April. 


Davin H. Stewart, formerly superintendent 
of the Beaver, Pa., schools, has been elected to 
the superintendency of the Dormont schools, sue- 
ceeding the late Ralph R. Radcliffe. Mr. Stewart 
was supervising principal of the Beaver schools 
for nine years, then superintendent from 1933 
to 1936. He is succeeded at Beaver by G. A. 
McCormick, who for the past seven years has 
been supervising principal at Zelienople. H. L. 
Holste, who has been principal of the high 
school at Arnold, has taken up his work as 
superintendent, to which office he was elected in 
July. 


Davin H. WEIR has been promoted from assis- 
tant principal to principal of the Central High 
School, St. Louis. He succeeds Stephen A. 
Douglass, who died on May 1. 


R. Earu Irrert, formerly of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Public Instruction, has 
been appointed assistant director of the Amer- 
ican Youth Commission of the American Coun- 
cil on Edueation, Washington, D. C., of which 
Dr. Homer P. Rainey, formerly president of 
Bucknell University, is director. He will take 
up his new work on October 1. 


Louis TayLor, secretary of the Teachers Re- 
tirement Board of New York City, has declined 
an offer from the Bureau of Federal Old Age 
Pensions to become manager at a considerably 
larger salary of the New York Office of the 
Social Seeurity Board. He agreed to serve in 
an advisory capacity to the board, and this offer 
was accepted. 


Deems Taytor, American eritie 
and journalist, has been appointed consultant on 
musie for the Columbia Broadeasting System. 
He will assist and advise the program depart- 


ment in coordinating its schedule of serious 


composer, 
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musie during the 1936-37 season and in present- 
ing symphonic, choral, vocal and instrumental 
features. At least five symphony orchestras will 
be presented over the Columbia network each 
week during the forthcoming season. In addi- 
tion there will be two symphony orchestras from 
conservatories of music, two series of children’s 
concerts by symphony orchestras and a series of 
broadeasts by vocalists, pianists and chamber 
musi¢ organizations. 


Dorr E. Crostey, director of the bureau of 
school administration in the Department of Pub- 
lie Instruction of Pennsylvania, has resigned his 
position to take charge of an educational project 
survey in Philadelphia. 


Dr. Carter Goopricu, professor of economies 
at Columbia University, has been appointed 
Commissioner of Labor at Geneva, to succeed 
William G. Rice, Jr., who recently resigned to 
return to the University of Wisconsin Law 
Professor Goodrich will be the second 
serve in that 


School. 
United States commissioner to 
capacity at Geneva since the entrance of the 
United States into the International Labor Or- 
ganization. 


Mrs. Cart Suovp, the daughter of Dr. David 
Snedden, professor emeritus of educational soci- 
ology and vocational education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, the wife of Dr. 
Shoup, professor of taxation in the Columbia 
University School of Business, has been ap- 
pointed by Mayor La Guardia a member of the 
New York City Board of Higher Education. 


Dr. Jesse HouMes, since 1899 professor of 
the history of religion and philosophy at 
Swarthmore College, was elected state chairman 
of the left wing Socialist party of Pennsylvania, 
formed at a convention in Reading, Pa., on Sep- 
tember 13. Dr. Holmes, long a leader in Social- 
ist activities, has one more year to serve at 
Swarthmore before his retirement. 


Dr. Louis R. WILSON has been elected chair- 
man of the Library Extension Board of the 
American Library Association for the year be- 
ginning September 1, by the unanimous vote of 
the other four members. Dr. Harry M. Lyden- 
berg has been made chairman of the loeal com- 
mittee for the New York conference of the 
American Library Association to be held in 
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June, 1937. Five new committee chairmen are 
announced by the Section for Library Work 
with Children, as follows: Vera Prout, Kansas 
City, Mo., of the Book Evaluation Committee; 
Bertha Gunterman, New York City, of the Book 
Production Committee; Elsa De Bondeli, New 
York City, of the International Committee; 
Evelyn R. Sickels, Indianapolis, Ind., of the 
Membership Committee; Julia F. Carter, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, of the Professional Training Com- 
mittee. 


On the occasion of the return from a fourteen 
months’ leave of absence of George M. Falion, 
director of the preparatory high school at Town- 
send Harris Hall and associate professor of edu- 
cation in the School of Education of the College 
of the City of New York, a luncheon was given 
in his honor on September 15. Dr. Frederick B. 
Robinson, president of the college, and Dean 
Paul Klapper, head of the School of Education, 
were the principal speakers. 


Dr. JoHN Brown Mason, head of the depart- 
ment of social science at Colorado Woman’s Col- 
lege, Denver, has leave of absence until Febru- 
ary. He will spend two months in the study otf 
the German economic political situation and of 
the educational methods introduced by the pres- 
ent government. He plans later to visit Dantzig 
and Geneva, to make a tour of Austria and to 
return by way of France and Spain, should 
conditions permit. 


A WIRELESS dispatch from London to The 
New York Times, dated September 15, reported 
that the Bodleian Library at Oxford marked the 
Harvard Tercentenary on September 16 with an 
exhibition of rare books and manuscripts illus- 
trating the relations between Oxford and Har- 
vard in the seventeenth century. Although John 
Harvard was graduated from the University of 
Cambridge the first graduate of Harvard Col- 
lege was Benjamin Woodbridge, an Oxford man, 
and Oxford was the first university in Europe to 
recognize the Harvard degree. Early histories 
of Harvard were exhibited, also many auto- 
graphed documents of the seventeenth century 
by Harvard scholars. There was also exhibited 
a book, called “New England’s First Fruits,” 
published in 1643, describing the Harvard build- 
ing as “very faire and comely within and with- 
out.” This was the first description of Harvard 
to be published. Other items in the collection 
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were a copy of John Eliot’s Indian Bible, printed 
at Harvard in 1643, and the still rarer “Bay 
Psalm Book” printed in the American colonies. 
The bells of Southwark Cathedral, near the site 
of John Harvard’s home, chimed in the morn- 
ing and there were special Tercentenary observ- 
ances in the chapel which bears John Harvard’s 


name. 


An Associated Press dispatch states that a 
new law bearing the signature of Premier Mus- 
solini prescribes the oath of loyalty to be taken 
at once by members of institutes of scientific 
research in Italy. The oath, which the law says 
is of “absolute and urgent necessity,” follows: 
“| swear to be faithful to the King, to his royal 
successors ana to the Fascist régime; to observe 
the Constitution and the other laws of the State 
and to exercise the office intrusted to me in the 
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spirit of bringing about the greater development 
of the national culture and science.” 


THe Simla correspondent of the London 
Times reports that fifty Moslem schoolboys from 
Sinkiang have been sent by the Chinese Govern- 
ment to Russia for their education. The son of 
a former educational official is among the party. 
Before leaving, the lads were addressed by a 
Moslem general, who urged them to remember 
the religion of their forefathers. The Sinkiang 
authorities have withdrawn the restrictions they 
formerly imposed on Moslem education and re- 
ligion. Some time ago a number of Moslem 
schools were closed by authority and restrictions 
placed on prayers in the mosques. 
stated that these orders were issued under a 


It is now 


misapprehension, as the government stands for 
complete religious liberty. 


DISCUSSION 


THE POSITION OF THE PUPIL 
FAILURE IN THE NEW 
CURRICULUM 

faiLuRE for a child to pass a grade or a sub- 
ject is a serious matter. The effects of that 
experience with defeat can only be guessed at. 
Surveys have shown that for a long time schools 
have failed too many pupils; studies have been 
ade recounting the seleetiveness of the public 
school student body as one progresses from the 
primary grade upwards.! Surveys of to-day 
still reveal excessive mortality within the public 
schools, but present studies do not show the 
lactor of selectivity operating as smoothly now 
as in former years, though the element of “sur- 
vival of the fittest” still persists.? 

[t is common knowledge that changes in our 
socio-economie order have weaned the child and 
the adolescent from the fields of industrial and 
commercial productivity and sent him to school. 
The result is that the elementary grades, and 
even more so the high schools, have found their 
classrooms filled with students possessed with a 
heterogeneity of I.Q.’s. Many children are in 
school not because they want to be in school, but 

‘George 8. Counts, Supplementary Educational 
Monograph No, 19, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois, p. 162, 1922, 


; David T. Blose, American School Board Jour- 
nal, 86: 29-30, March, 1933. 


because society, in self-defense, has demanded 
that they be put there. Now that these children 
are enrolled it manifestly becomes the duty of 
the school to see that these pupils, children who 
never would have gotten to high school under the 
old process of intellectual sorting, are kept in 
school. Not only must they be kept in school, 
but their period of retention must be a profit- 
able one to the pupil and to the society in which 
the pupil will eventually become an active par- 
ticipant. 

This process of pupil betterment is not a mat- 
ter of coercion as traditionalized teaching proce- 
dures would imply; instead, improvement must 
come developmentally. The medium through 
which the school operates is its curriculum. 
Consequently, it is the curriculum that must pro- 
vide this opportunity for pupil growth and 
guided social maturation. From the very incep- 
tion of the American education system the offer- 
ings of its schools have been essentially college 
preparatory—a training for adult needs, for 
materialistic gain* and for the perpetuation of 
traditional culture.* 

3‘*The philosophy which identifies edueation 
with crass utilitarianism ... must give way to a 
philosophy which conceives education as an enter- 
prise wherein the fruits of social science research 


can be diffused, and wherein human values and 
social values take precedence over the values which 
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The vibrant, dynamic philosophy of John 
Dewey has given impetus to the possibility of 
educating a child in the light of his own interests 
and needs—in a manner so analogous to actual 
life situations that the adaptations on the part 
of the child when entering society as a partici- 
pant in adult affairs will not be abrupt and con- 
fusing. The following view-points illustrate 
rather well the direction taken by this newer, 
fuller, freer concept of education: 


The new school of democracy will take form out 
of the purposes which constitute the ‘‘ American 
dream’’—a nation of individuals disciplined by 
Its philosophy will be construe- 
Its organiza- 


social conscience. 
tive, not one of suppressive dissent. 
tion will be simple, pliable, attuned carefully to its 
purposes. Its daily life and discipline and its 
instructional content will be continuously adapted 
to new concept of democratice aims.5 


The curriculum can not be regarded as a dead 
and summative body of all the materials, experi- 
ences, and activities contained in the educational 
process. It is a living whole, composed of experi- 
ence actually going on in school. As such it is 
what it becomes in practice. Its content is identi- 
cal to the content of the actual experiences of the 
learners.® 


Abandon the notion of subject-matter as some- 
thing fixed and ready-made in itself, outside the 
child’s experience; cease thinking of the child’s 
experience as also something hard and fast; see 
it as something fluent, embryonic, vital; and we 
realize that the child and the curriculum are simply 
two limits which define a single process.? 


Obviously, this new concept of the curriculum 
would make the educational process more social- 





have been held highest in the dying age of material- 
istic individualism.’’ M. M. Chambers, Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, 19: 273, 
April, 1933. 

4‘*The function of education in preserving tra- 
ditional culture is indispensable; but the use of the 
schools as instruments for the perpetuation of the 
fatuities of the recent past could very well be 
dispensed with.’’ M. M. Chambers, loc. cit., p. 
273. 

5 National Education Association, Department 
of Superintendence: ‘‘Social Change and Eduea- 
tion,’’ Thirteenth Yearbook, p. 233. Washington, 
D. C.: The association, 1935. 

6 H. L. Caswell and D. 8. Campbell, ‘‘ Curriculum 
Development,’’ p. 69, 1935. 

7 John Dewey, Contributions to Education No. 5. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois, p. 
103. 1908. 
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ized—a process that must objectify itself® in the 
light of social needs—a process whose outcome 
must be a truly integrated personality. A. J. 
Hamilton puts rather aptly this concept of what 
education really is—unified experiences. 


Education can not be a mere accumulation of 
facts, habits, and skills, and attitudes taught, 
learned or developed separately and then fashioned 
into an integrated, coordinated whole. Life is 
whole from the start... Iam not... a college 
professor, a good community citizen, a good hus- 
band, a good father in isolated situations. I am 
all these all the time or I am none of them. I de- 
velop the right reactions for any one of them in 
and through all the others.9 


Kent adds a prophetic word of encourage- 
ment: 


. we are nearer to-day than ever before to a 
practical acceptance in curriculum construction of 
the unity of the individual at any given time, and 
also of his continuated integrity or unity as one 
continuous personality at different ages.1° 


The utilization of pupil experiences, the tap- 
ping of materials from multi-sources of con- 
temporary civilization, the addition of excur- 
sions, the introduction of problem-solving of a 
stimulating and beneficial nature—these and 
other purposeful avenues indicate that public 
school education is coming more and more to 
a consideration of the developmental possibili- 
ties of the individual pupil and getting further 
and further away from the fatuous dispensation 
of social nostrums on the part of the teacher.” 

This effort to subjugate by democratic meth- 


8 While concerned only with the social studies, 
Beard indicates the dynamic motive back of the 
revision of all elementary and secondary fields of 
instruction: ‘‘... any social science worthy of the 
name must objectify itself in the development and 
improvement of individuals, institutions, human 
relations and material arrangements already im 
course of unfolding ...’’ Charles A. Beard, ‘‘A 
Charter for the Social Sciences.’’ Report of the 
Commission on the Social Studies, American His- 
torical Association, Part I, p. 56. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. 

9A. V. Overn, ‘‘The Teacher in Modern Educa- 
tion,’’ p. 209. D. Appleton-Century Company, 
Ine., 1935. 

10 R, A. Kent, ‘‘Curriculum Making in Current 
Practice,’’ p. 103. A report of a conference held 
at Northwestern University, October 30-31, 1931. 
School of Education, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois, 1932. 

11 National Edueation Association, Department 
of Superintendence: ‘‘Social Changes and Educa: 
tion,’’? Thirteenth Yearbook, pp. 232-233. Wash: 
ington, D. C.: The Association, 1935. 
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ods the most dominant human trait, “individual- 
ism,” to the socially desirable but far weaker 
trait, “altruism,”?* promises to be of great sig- 
nificance for the pupil who fails as well as for 
the pupil who is consistently promoted. Seeing 
that each pupil “is impelled by his own inner 
urges to achieve his best, best being defined 
from day to day in terms of what is best for the 
group rather than what is best for him alone’’* 
makes for more adequate provision for indi- 
vidualizing instruction rather than for militant 
adherence to subject-matter foreign to adoles- 
cent interests, needs and comprehension. Tem- 
pering of the curriculum to conform to the 
pupil's experiences is supported by Fred C. 
Ayer, curriculum consultant for the Curriculum 
Revision Program in Texas.1 


The curriculum is not a fixed body of subject 
matter to be memorized or a set of selected skills 
to be mastered by repetition. Learning is a dy- 
namic, assimilative process. The curriculum must 
be geared up to the need, the interests and the pur- 
poseful activities of the learner. It is an instru- 
ment to be used in getting desirable educational 
results. The objeet of teaching is not to cover so 
many prescribed sections of the curriculum, but to 


promote child development and mental growth 
through use of the curriculum. As such, the cur- 
riculum must be linked more closely with needs 


and problems found in the learner’s immediate 
physical and social environment.15 


The far-reaching implications of this more 
socialized education in Texas is reflected in the 
New Era School'® in Dallas designed for keep- 
ing touch with the individual after his gradu- 
ation from high school; the introduction of the 
Citizenship Code!’ in the William James Junior 
High School, Fort Worth; the integrated junior 
high school eurrieulum at Houston ;'8 and in the 


12 Tbid., p. 238. 

13 [bid., p. 239. 
Ss: As general consultant for the State Curriculum 
Revision Program in Texas, Dr. Ayer has chosen to 
adopt an ecleetie approach—a sampling of the sev- 
eral curriculum approaches, retaining those ele- 
— lost consonant with educational betterment 
In exas, 
. . Fred C. Ayer, ‘‘ Handbook for Curriculum De- 
salnpenant' Texas State Department of Educa- 
ee Austin, Texas. Bulletin No. 354, pp. 14-15. 

'S Elmer Seott, Journal of Adult Education, 6: 
186-188, April, 1934, 
Rossie B. Bennett, School Executives Maga- 
cme, 49: 510-12, July, 1930. 

igs ft 7 } 
= Er. E. Oberholtzer, Educational Method, 13: 
“64-66, April, 1934, 
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teaching of the social studies from grade one 
through grade eleven in San Antonio.?® 

This new freedom,”° this vitalization of the 
high-school curriculum carries with it a far- 
reaching concomitant—children do not often 
fail as long as they are doing those things in 
which they are interested and which by native 
endowment they are capable of doing. 

H. M. Larrerty 
East Texas STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR SLOW THINKERS 


Since 1922 I have served as psychologist for 
a small private boarding school for mildly re- 
tarded students of high-school age. The size of 
the group has varied from eight to fourteen, 
and during the fourteen years the regularly en- 
rolled students totaled sixty-seven. 

Although these boys and girls had failed to 
get on well in public school, they were above 
the level of institutional feeble-mindedness. 
After completing a course in the private school 
some returned to public school, some continued 
their educations in schools of commerce and 
vocational schools, a few went directly to work 
and others became more or less self-supporting 
in their homes. Follow-up through correspon- 
dence and occasional conferences has enabled me 
to encourage them to push ahead, improving 
their personalities and broadening their capaci- 
ties for richer living. 

The difficulties of these students were trace- 
able to innumerable sources—heredity, constitu- 
tional inferiority, prenatal mal-development, 
premature birth, birth accidents, injuries and 
faulty handling. Their remediable physical de- 
fects had been mostly corrected, but several 
wore glasses, some were on special diets and 

19C, ©. Ball, Fourth Yearbook: The Social 
Studies Curriculum, pp. 115-128. National Council 
for the Social Studies. Philadelphia: MeKinley 
Publishing Company, 1934. 

20 That this new freedom does not imply license 
or the total absolving of teacher control is revealed 
in the following: ‘‘ We wish to keep far from com- 
pulsion in control of pupils, from imposing the 
teacher’s will without respecting the child’s per- 
sonality or considering his feelings, from extreme 
devotion to subject matter and from undue em- 
phasis on preparation for adult life. But at the 
same time we are trying to keep definitely in mind 
that pupils must be controlled, guided and inspired 
so that they may live richly and wholesomely in the 
present and be prepared to meet the problems of 
life that will be met in a complex and rapidly 


changing world.’’ W. A. Newlin, Nation’s Schools, 
13: 50-54, February, 1934. 
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medical treatments, while a few were taking 
corrective orthopedic exercises. 

The idea of teaching psychology came to me 
as I groped for means of helping them to help 
themselves. They were passive and apathetic 
because they had but vague notions of their 
difficulties and no understanding of the pur- 
poses of the special methods and devices em- 
ployed by their teachers. Self-esteem had been 
lowered in various ways, such as thoughtless in- 
sinuations made during examinations by spe- 


In the 


over-anxious conferences between specialists and 


cialists, medical and _ psychological. 
parents the unfortunate youngsters had unin- 
tentionally been made the focus of barrages of 
terrifying terms and conjectures, and no one 
had hopeful 
aspects. 

My experience with these young people had 
led me to believe that hopeful interest and active 


explained or illuminated the 


endeavor on their part could be secured by 
teaching them some of the elements of general 
psychology and by applying it directly to their 
The tundamental facts of mental activ- 
The 


situation is analogous to the rescuing of a man 


needs. 
ity are well within their comprehension. 
from a deep, narrow hole. If he is passive and 
hopeless in attitude the rescue is difficult, but if 
he understands his rescuers’ plans and_ their 
various moves, he can add his own efforts ef- 
feetively. 

The reader may question the ability of re- 
tarded young people to understand enough of 
The 


subject has always been considered more diffi- 


psychology really to be helped thereby. 


Formerly it was taught 
At pres- 


cult than it actually is. 
to juniors and seniors in college only. 
ent it is taught mostly in the sophomore year, 
with a tendency to offer it to freshmen and even 
to high-school students. There is no reason 
why it should not be ridded of certain theoreti- 
eal, controversial problems and included in gen- 
A bit of ex- 


elements of general 


eral science in junior high school. 
perience in teaching the 
psychology to junior high-school boys con- 
vinees me that they grasp it with the same un- 
derstanding and interest with which they take 
hold of the elements of physies, chemistry and 


physiology as presented in textbooks in general 


science, and just as easily. 
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The first fact to be established is that thought 
processes go on entirely in the neurones of the 
cerebral cortex and that psychology is entirely 
a branch of physiology. Next come perception 
and sensation, hygiene of the eyes, care of the 
naso-pharynx, better use of the kinesthetic and 
skin senses, sensible interpretation of pain and 
of organic sensations. 

The simplicity of mental life and the integra- 
tion of its processes may be impressed by en- 
phasizing the importance of perception as basie 
to improvement in memory and in thinking. It 
is easier for these youngsters to dispense with 
assumptions of faculty psychology and phreno- 
logical localization than it is for older students 
who have thought themselves more deeply into 
erroneous views. And the natural tendency to 
think of emotion and will as entities is easily 
set aright. Fatigue, attention, sleep, dreams 
and such topies need be considered briefly and 
with enough of explanation to satisfy curiosity 
and to reassure against the mysterious. Person- 
ality study is simplified into manly bearing for 
boys and charm for girls. The continual aim is 
to impress the students with the tangibility, con- 
trollability and simplicity of mental life. 

The above may seem heavy, but my_bacek- 
ward boys and girls grasp it surprisingly well. 
Its effect on them is gratifying. Those incapable 
of grasping more than the simplest facts are 
unshackled from inhibitions and uncertainty. 
Our orthodontist recently remarked about the 
improved personalities of two girls whom he 
has treated through their four years in the 
school. These two are among the least capable 
of any of the students of grasping the lessons 
in psychology, yet they have improved much 
through what it made clear to them. Other 
students have benefited in varying degrees, some 
more and some less. Our best student in psy- 
chology supplemented the diluted lessons by 
reading an entire text-book in general psychol- 
ogy, one in applied psychology and_ several 
articles reporting individual achievement. 

After covering general psychology briefly, we 
begin applying it to the individual difficulties of 
these retarded boys and girls. Some of their 
traits and needs are analyzed with the group, 
and possibilities for helping each other are 
pointed out. At the same time each individual’ 
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superior abilities and traits are kept in the fore- 
ground. 

Of course some of the personal weaknesses 
can not be mentioned before the group. Some 
of these may be diseussed in the light of gen- 
eral psychology by the instructor with the stu- 
dent alone, and the two may lay plans for mas- 
tering the diffieulty and for building up com- 
pensations. Certain faults and weaknesses are 
not to be talked of at all—they are best ignored 
and smoothed over. Most of them may be at- 


tacked by the instructor alone through sugges- 
tion and other indirect means. 

Our slow thinkers have not only enjoyed 
learning about their minds, but they have been 
enabled to help themselves toward correction of 
serious faults. Results stand quite in contrast 
to those achieved by the usual plastering on of 
so-called education and culture in schools for 
the backward. 

RevEL H. SYLVESTER 

DRAKE UNIVERSITY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


STIMULATING STUDENT ACTIVITY 

Tue writers are employing a teaching device 
which they feel may be of general interest. This 
method originated through necessity rather than 


through a desire to develop a new technique; 


the further variations came in a similar un- 
planned way. 

We are jointly teaching the course in ele- 
mentary sociology at Connecticut State College. 
The course normally numbers between 160 and 
IS) students, and the largest lecture room in the 
college holds only 125 students. The plan of the 
course presents two lectures and one recitation 
period weekly for the student. Because of the 
limitation of space, the group is broken into two 
sections for the lectures; there are either six or 
seven diseussion groups, depending on the regis- 
tration, meeting onee each week. The leetures 
are divided equally throughout the semester by 
the two instruetors, one usually giving all lee- 
tures for a period of two or three weeks. But 
it is with the diseussion groups that this article 
is principally concerned. 

For the purpose of familiarizing ourselves 
with all the students, and to give them an op- 
portunity to hear our divergent opinions, we do 
ot assign particular diseussion groups to one 
vl the two of us, but rather rotate or alternate 
“) that each meets a different set of groups 
weekly. In these diseussion groups, the mate- 
rial covered in the lectures and in the text-book 
‘signments for the lecture period is elaborated 
with no new material being required for that 
day. These also serve as quiz sections. 

We two are not of the same mind regarding 
verlain matters of sociology and have no hesi- 





tancy in communicating these differences to the 
students. We believe that there is a certain 
merit in this procedure, since it brings to the 
students a recognition that disagreement may be 
possible in a field which is not dealing with a 
subject material that claims complete certainty. 
It was this attitude which brought about a 
second and somewhat more unusual teaching 
method which we introduced. 

From time to time, one of us goes to a dis- 
cussion group conducted by the other and sits 
with the students on “the other side of the desk.” 
We then participate in the discussion, raising a 
controversial point, and the two instructors, one 
as instructor and the other as “student,” engage 
in an argument where each upholds one side of 
the question. We feel that there have been very 
satisfactory teaching results derived from this 
technique. 

The students are amused at first at two in- 
structors disagreeing but soon begin to enter 
into the lists, some on one side and some on the 
other. They may be provoked by a poor argu- 
ment raised by one of the instructors (and there 
is no lenieney shown in correcting each other 
with the same severity manifested toward a poor 
statement made by a student) or they may wish 
to bring out a point which has been overlooked. 

In our experience student participation in the 
discussion immediately increased and we often 
found that the following week, when only one of 
us was present, the students wished to continue 
the discussion to introduce new material which 
had been brought up in the deliberations ex- 
tended spontaneously from the previous class to 
the dormitories. From time to time, the stu 
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dents came to us from a meeting of the discus- 
sion group to request that both of us present 
ourselves because they had something on which 
they wanted our joint opinion. 

There is no doubt but that this technique is in 
accord with present-day emphasis in education 
in that it develops inereased student participa- 
tion, an attitude which is very likely to earry 
over into life beyond the college classroom. 

We find four definite results from this teach- 
ing method: (1) an improved means of convey- 
ing to the students our belief that there is no 
one system which is the law in sociology; (2) an 
improved means of stimulating students’ mental 
activity; (3) an improved means of clarifying 
material while the student is interested; and (4) 
an improvement in the pupil-teacher relations. 

Relative to this last point, a word may be 
offered in terms of a socio-psychological expla- 
nation of how this technique accomplishes the 
suggested result. There appears to exist almost 
inevitably in the classroom situation a consider- 
able, but variable, amount of antagonism be- 
Willard Waller in 
’ speaks 


tween students and teachers. 
his book on “The Sociology of Teaching’ 
of “The Separate Culture of the Classroom” and 
indicates that there is an inherent difference in 
the interests of the student and the teacher, not- 
withstanding the fact that a modicum of eo- 
operation is essential to the learning process as 
well as to the pedagogical one. Teachers want 
students to acquire certain data, attitudes and 
modes of thought; too frequently, the teacher 
unconsciously demands that this body of infor- 
mation and set of attitudes be all too similar to 
that which he or she personally espouses and 
cultivates. The student, on the other hand, 
often is too interested in simply getting through 
courses and in obtaining the highest grades with 


the least expenditure of effort. The conflict of 
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interests and the rise of antagonism are in- 
evitable. 

Due to this differentiation of status and fune- 
tion between the teacher and student within the 
classroom, socio-psychological distance arises 
and is maintained and measured by certain 
subtle psychological mechanisms. Mannerisms, 
modes of verbal address, vocal inflections and a 
whole host of attitudes and actions come to de- 
note the special set of relations which arise and 
obtain in the classroom set-up. The technique 
described above has some value in diminishing 
this distance in that at a given session one 
instructor is aligned with the students in op- 
position to the other instructor and on another 
oceasion this position is reversed. Thus the 
instructors are enabled to identify themselves 
with the students for a period of time funetion- 
ally and are accepted by the students in this 
role. Such a situation can not but decrease the 
social distance and latent hostility between these 
two groups involved. This should aid materially 
in the educative process which suffers very fre- 
quently from emotional blockings on the part 
of students, caught in the classroom situation. 

With the academic year drawing to a close, 
we have asked a number of the better students 
in the course for their opinion regarding the 
effectiveness of the discussion groups, whether 
they feel that such groups should be continued 
and whether they feel that our method of con- 
ducting the groups is an improvement over the 
regular quiz section system. An almost uni- 
versal approval has been given in these frank 
talks, with a few students giving us the question- 
able compliment that they felt they got more out 
of the discussion groups than out of the lectures. 


Victor A. RApPpPorRT 
JAMES H. BARNETT 
CONNECTICUT STATE COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 


NATIONAL LEADERSHIP IN SECON- 
DARY EDUCATION 

For a quarter-century and more, American 

secondary education has experienced an as- 

tounding growth in scope and complexity. If 

we may judge from current trends in_ both 

school and society, growth and modification will 


be no less rapid over the next quarter-century. 
While viewing the scene, one misses the strong 
and pervasive leadership needed in secondary 
education to give it greatest usefulness for its 
time; and, as one considers what agency could 
and should, but does not, exercise that leadership 


in adequate degree, attention focuses on the 
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United States Office of Education. This adverse 
eritieism is not leveled at present personnel or 
direction of the office but instead at limitations 
of long standing in staff and service. 

Little imagination is required to list the areas 
of education at the secondary level in need of 
expanded recognition in the program of activi- 
ties of the Office of Education. One important 
area is the organization of schools—vertical or- 
eanization to inelude junior high schools, senior 
hich schools, junior colleges and other units in 
the vertieal suecession of secondary schools, and 
horizontal organization inelusive of general and 
specialized types of education and special pro- 
visions like the Civilian Conservation Corps and 
adult edueation of secondary grade. It is a 
sorry commentary that the office did not begin 
to gather information concerning the junior 
high school until after a large number of such 
schools were in operation and that statistics of 
junior colleges are even now more fragmentary 
than complete. 

Another vast area in which the office does little 
inclusive of content (usually 
procedures and 


is instruction, 
curriculum), 
supervision. Mueh more attention should be 
viven to the problem of the curriculum in gen- 
eral and also in the different large instructional 
fields, namely, English and the humanities, social 
studies, natural seience and mathematies, the 
practical arts, musie and the other fine arts and 
health and physieal education. At present in- 
structional leadership as earried on in the office 
is found largely in oceupational training: oeeu- 


designated as 


pation is unquestionably important, but it is far 
from the whole of life. 

Among other areas demanding increased at- 
(comprehending 


tention are pupil personnel 
consideration of the needs of youth in and out 
of school and guidance in a broad sense, inclu- 
sive of mental hygiene), the small high school, 
alministration, staff, housing and finance. 

To be of largest service to secondary educa- 
tion, the Office of Edueation should be a great 
center of inquiry and stimulation in the areas 
sted. In the main, two types of activity would 
be involved. One of these types would be re- 
search, in a generous sense, including investiga- 


‘on that conforms to rigid eriteria of scientific 
eury, surveys and the assembling of deserip- 
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tions of innovating practices in schools through- 
out the nation. It is doubtful that the leader- 
ship which should be exercised would be as dy- 
namie and discerning as desirable unless the 
members of the staff were to participate in a 
research program sufficiently to retain the prob- 
lematie and inquiring attitude. The other type 
of activity should be stimulation and promotion 
of diverse kinds, among them, field work; en- 
couragement of experimentation; local, state 
and regional conferences; advice by _ corre- 
spondence and in person, and numerous publi- 
cations. 

To render the wide scope of service repre- 
sented by the areas and types of activities that 
have been named would require a staff huge in 
contrast with the one full-time person and part- 
time service of a number of others who now are 
charged with national leadership in secondary 
education in the Office of Education. A staff of 
the size demanded would be large enough to jus- 
tify erection into a major division. Friends of 
secondary education and of youth should press 
for such a staff and division—The School 


Review. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY NEEDS OF 
NEW YORK CITY 

INVESTIGATIONS conducted by Columbia Uni- 
versity and the University of Chieago show 
“startling deficiencies in our literacy.” It is 
declared that 50 per cent. of our country’s adult 
population “is unable to read with ease.” This 
must be a good deal of a guess with a measure 
of such variableness. And it would hardly seem 
to be in accord with another estimate that 95 
per cent. of adults read newspapers. On the 
other hand, there is some support for such a 
conclusion in the claim that 30 per cent. is a 
generous estimate as to the number of those who 
read books, “most of which are the cheap, 
ephemeral type of fiction.” 

However, according to the American Library 
Association, a community of the size of the three 
boroughs served by the New York Publie La- 
brary needs for those who do read at least a 
million more books than it has. Brooklyn must 
be in even worse plight, though the news of 
yesterday gives bright prospect of her having 
a central library building. As stated in the 
Times a few days ago, the first official steps 
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were taken toward securing a site in 1899 and 
the first appropriation for preliminary plans 
made just thirty years ago. 

The Mayor put public libraries third in im- 
portance, with the schools first. But he and 
Commissioner Moses have taken prompt action 
looking toward converting this library from 
“a ruin” into a living, serviceable building. 
The unique importance of the publie library, 
which is coming to be a more and more signifi- 
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eant factor in publie education, is that its ap. 
peal is not limited by age groups. The trustees 
of the New York Publie Library have asked for 
an appropriation of $300,000 for the purchase 
of new books. If granted, it will “work won- 
ders” in the book collections of the branch |i- 
braries in such desperate need. And all the 
boroughs will wish that Brooklyn’s long-cher- 
ished hope may speedily be realized.—The New 
York Times. 


REPORTS 


FORUMS THEN AND NOW 

CALLING old institutions by new names does 
not make them innovations. The use of new 
names, with the resultant idea that the institu- 
tions they stand for are recent inventions, cause 
us, furthermore, to neglect the primary obliga- 
tions of building upon the experiences of pre- 
vious experimenters and of giving eredit for 
past achievements. 

These obligations have been overlooked in the 
failure to show that a device similar to the 
“public forums” of to-day was widely used in 
the United States a century ago. Acknowledg- 
ment has not been made of the work of Josiah 
Holbrook and his colleagues who saw the need 
for adult education in a democracy and devised 
the American lyceum to meet the need. More 
serious is the fact that the “new” method seems 
not to have been adequately examined in the 


’ 


light of the older one. 

In advocacy of the new forums, John W. 
Studebaker, United States Commissioner of 
Edueation, says: 


Civie spirit, understanding and the disposition to 
increase it, willingness to act for the common good 
—all these essentials of good citizenship develop 
in the individual only in the degree in which his 
knowledge of governmental and social problems, 
needs, and possibilities is accurate and complete.1 


Very much the same thought was expressed by 
Nehemiah Cleaveland and S. C. Phillips, speak- 
ing in support of the old lyceum in 1830 and 
1831 before the American Institute of Instrue- 
tion. 


1 John W. Studebaker, ‘‘The American Way,’’ 
pp. 14-15. New York, 1935, MeGraw-Hill Book 
Company. 


One of the most valuable benefits to be hoped 
from societies for diffusing knowledge, is a re- 
moval of the misconceptions, on which such pas- 
sions and parties are founded. ... By shedding 
light on the important subjects of political, social, 
and personal rights and duties, they will directly 
counteract the only radicalism, which we need to 
fear—the radicalism of ignorance and vice.? 


If then, by the provisions of our system, politi: 
cal power is so distributed, that every citizen may 
be expected to share in its exercise while he submits 
to its authority, how important is it that all should 
acquire, as far as they may, the necessary qualifica- 
tions for the discharge of civil trusts? . . . there 
are acquisitions in political science, in the prin- 
ciples of law, in the practice of legislation, in his- 
tory, in statistics, in technology, invaluable in their 
uses to all who are required to promote and consult 
the publie welfare, .. .3 


A century ago, then, the supporters of the 
American lyceum pled, much as Commissioner 
Studebaker now pleads, for adult education in 
civic responsibility. In 1829 an article in the 
American Journal of Education pointed out, as 
Commissioner Studebaker has done recently, 
that other educational agencies could not give 
the desired adult training. 


Whether the opportunities offered by the whole 
range of our various schools and other places of 
education, are adequate in all respects, to the great 
object of rendering all classes, and every individual 
in our community, enlightened men, is a question 


2 Nehemiah Cleaveland, ‘‘Lyceums and Societies 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,’’ p. 109. 
‘‘The Introductory Diseourse and Lectures,’’ The 
American Institute of Instruction, August, 1830, 
pp. 145-160. Boston, Hilliard, Gray, Little and 
Wilkins, 1831. ¥ 

38. C. Phillips, ‘‘ Usefulness of Lyceums,” | 
90. Ibid., pp. 67-102, August, 1831. 
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not yet fully answered by actual results. These 
institutions are numerous; many of them are ex- 
cellent; and all of them are improving. None of 
them, however, suit the great purpose of creating, 
and sustaining a strong desire for knowledge, at 
that stage in life, in which the mind is apt to be 
too much absorbed in the engrossing concerns of 
business, or to be narrowed by application habitu- 
ally confined to the limits of professional subjects.4 


Editor Wiliam C. Woodbridge long antedated 
Commissioner Studebaker in showing that even 
college-trained persons want further enlighten- 
ment on many problems. 


But it is of no small importance that the valuable 
knowledge acquired at schools and colleges, should 
be preserved, and enlarged, and diffused, by some 
plan that will bring the educated into frequent 
communication with each other, and immediate con- 


tact with society.5 


As early as 1829 the editor of the American 
Journal of Education maintained that the nation 
needed a complete system of education extend- 
ing into adulthood. 


An institution which should prove successful in 
calling the attention of all classes of minds anew 
into the field of application and research,—an in- 
stitution which might assume the adult, in all con- 
ditions of life, as its pupils, and send them out 
into the great domain of human knowledge, with 
the alacrity of youth, and the seriousness of man- 
hood, would open an indescribable prospect of 
attainment to intellectual industry.6 


A prominent spokesman for the old lyceum 
even then saw the possibility of an ageney for 
adult education at the apex of the school system. 


Viewing the institution [the lyceum] as a com- 
jonent part of the great system of education, may 
it not become a solid wall of a well-proportioned 
fabric, of which infant schools are the deep and 
sure foundation 27 


sy the substitution of the word “forum” for 
the word “lyceum” in eloquent pleas made for 
the lyeeums by Phillips in 1831, many of the 
‘tatements could well be used by any advocate 
of the present forum. 


‘ Ame rican Journal of Education, 55, p. 40, 1829. 
| ree Annals of Education,’’ p. 6, 1; pp. 
-§, 30. 

° American Journal of Education, 4: p. 41, 1829. 
_ leaveland, ‘‘Lyeceums for the Diffusion of 
Knowledge, ”? p- 159, 
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How much, indeed, may be done at the Lyceum, 
which has been done no where else, to explain to 
the people the nature and relations of political 
rights and duties, to ineuleate the principles of 
political morality, and to counteract by an indirect, 
and for that reason, perhaps, more powerful in- 
fluence, the petty intrigues and sinister designs of 
selfish, turbulent, and deluded partisans? How 
much may be done at the Lyceum, which has been 
done no where else, to induce and enable our fellow- 
citizens more and more to exercise their dispas- 
sionate judgment and sober good sense in the dis- 
posal of their electoral suffrages ?8 

Who does not regret, as who does not perceive, 
the political animosities which now distract our 
country? Who, if he is but just to his observation 
and consciousness, does not acknowledge that all 
the evils which we suffer or apprehend are such 
and such only as the greater diffusion of political 
intelligence and morality would have prevented, 
and might remove? Who, that is not wanting in 
patriotism, will hesitate to admit that an institu- 
tion, which addresses itself directly to the task of 
removing the cause of such evils, is admirably 
suited to the exigencies of the times, and deserves 
the support of all who witness or experience the 
want of its benefits ?9 


White made as powerful a plea for this form 
of adult education in an anniversary address 
before the lyceum at Ipswich. 


Such being the value of knowledge, we perceive, 
at once, the immense importance of education; a 
subject, which has always interested the learned, 
and which now engages universal attention. Yet, 
after all the inquiries and speculations upon this 
subject, the views generally entertained of educa- 
tion appear to be limited and imperfect. We are 
apt to regard it as confined to the season of youth, 
or, if extended beyond that period, as belonging 
exclusively to those, with whose profession or occu- 
pation it is particularly connected. Juster views 
would lead us to consider education as the personal 
and practical concern of every individual, and at all 
periods of his life.1° 


The actual teaching procedures of the lyceums 
seems to be as much like those of the forums as 
are the objects and reasons given for the estab- 
lishment of the two institutions. All classes of 


8 Phillips, ‘‘On the Usefulness of Lyceums,’’ p. 
94. 

9 Ibid., p. 95. 

10 Daniel Appleton White, ‘‘ Address Delivered at 
Ipswich Before the Essex County Lyceum at Their 
First Annual Meeting,’’ p. 26, May 5, 1830, Salem. 
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adults could join the lyceums as they may now 
attend the forums. Meetings were and are held 
weekly and bi-weekly for discussion of con- 
temporary problems. Lectures and questions 
were the main reliance of lyceums as they are 
of forums. “Under proper regulations any 
member present is allowed to question the per- 
sons making the illustrations, and to dispute any 
point he conceives to be erroneous,”'! said the 
Boston Patriot in 1828. Reading materials 
were made available then as they are now. The 
methods were no more standardized, however, 
if as much, in the conduct of the lyeeums than 
they are in the conduct of the forums. The re- 
port of an early committee on plans to be recom- 
mended to towns for the establishment and 
maintenance of lyceums reads, “As to the mode 
of conducting these meetings, your committee 
are of opinion, that to be useful and interesting 
it must from time to time be changed.”?? 

There are a number of ways, of course, in 
which the two institutions are not alike. The 
idea of mutual instruction, widely used in mono- 
torial schools when Josiah Holbrook wrote his 
first essay on lyceums, played a great part in the 
lyceum exercises. In another essay written in 
1839 Holbrook reveals how much he believed in 
the education of adults through the instruc- 
tional activities of the members of a society. 


Enough have been found who are able and dis- 
posed to conduct their [lyceum’s] exercises. When 
it is known that in this country and in Europe 
many thousands of the members of infant schools 
are daily and actively employed in amusing, in- 
structing, and improving each other, the confession 
must be too humiliating for the citizens of any 
town to make, that none among them are capable of 


conducting the exercises of a Lyceum.1% 


Generally recognized principles for the gui- 
dance of lyceums were given by Cleaveland. 
Several are observed in the modern forums and 
several are not. He advocated the admission of 
all classes of people and individuals upon pay- 
ment of a small fee, which he thought would 
make membership more highly prized. Man- 
agers of the forum at Des Moines admit all and 


11 American Journal of Education, 3: p. 629, 
1828. 

12 American Annals of Education, 1: p. 131, 
1830. 

13 Josiah Holbrook, Old South Leaflets, 6: 139, 
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charge no fee. Cleaveland wished the manage- 
ment of the society to be in the hands of those 
it concerned and benefited. The new forums are 
not directly managed by the people who attend 
them. Cleaveland advocated the division of the 
societies into classes of moderate size, a provi- 
sion carried out in the neighborhood forums of 
Des Moines. He thought reading materials in- 
dispensable, as does Studebaker. He believed, 
however, in the exclusion of “topies of contro- 
versial divinity and party polities.”!4  Argu- 
ments about polities the forums do not dodge but 
welcome. 

The loeal lyceums considered a much greater 
variety of subjects than have the Des Moines 
forums. During the period on which Commis- 
sioner Studebaker reports, the forums under his 
guidance treated national and _ international 
social, economic and political problems almost 
exclusively. In the old lyceums the emphasis 
was upon science. Cleaveland, however, urged 
in 1830 that the societies “diffuse” mental and 
moral philosophy through the study of history, 
biography, general politics, political economy 
and literature.!®° From an article in the Boston 
Patriot it is evident that this course was followed 
by some associations. 


Besides subjects of a scientific and definite char- 
acter, some societies have occasionally, and others 
generally, introduced those of a more general or 
miscellaneous nature; involving principles of ex- 
pediency, rather than science; and relating to gov- 
ernment, law, political and domestic economy, agri 
culture, education, morals, ete.16 
. . . lectures have been given upon Chemistry, 
Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, Geology, Rail. 
ways, Canals, powers and debilities of the stomach, 
the structure, diseases and management of teetl 
the structure and movement of clocks and watches, 
fruit-trees, fruit, fuel and various other subjects 
of agriculture and domestic economy.17 


In his proposal for the plan in 1826 Josiah 
Holbrook advocated the study of many topics. 


The society will hold meetings, as often as they 
think it expedient, for the purposes of mutual i 
struction in the sciences, by investigating and dis 
cussing them or any other branch of useful know 


14 Cleaveland, ‘‘Lyceums for the Diffusion 
Useful Knowledge,’’ passim. 

15 [bid., passim. 

16 American Journal of Education, 3: 630, 1825 

17 [bid., p. 629, 
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The several branches of Natural Philosophy, 
Mechanies, Hydrostaties, Pneumatics, Chem- 


stry, Mineralogy, Botany, any branch of the 
Mathematics, History, Political Economy, or any 
litical, intellectual, or moral object may be 


xamined and diseussed by the society.18 


i 


Commissioner Studebaker reports that only 
two of the 184 subjects in the Des Moines forums 
dealt with state affairs and that none dealt with 
local questions.‘ A much greater part of the 
time in the old lyeeums was taken up with local 
and state problems. Phillips mentioned the 
management of roads, pauper systems, prisons, 
schools, licenses, state legislation, internal im- 
provements, voting and jury service as matters 
that could be much more efficiently handled if 
they were made the subject of study in the 
lyeeums. Improvements in these, he believed, 
could be made, not through the study of school 
books, but by social intercourse and mutual in- 
struction. In Holbrook’s first proposal for the 
establishment of lyeeums he wrote that many 
local objects could be served through the new 
iistitutions such as the improvement of conver- 
sation, the direction of amusements, the estab- 
lishment of libraries, seminaries for teachers and 
agricultural seminaries, the aid of infant schools 
and academies, as well as the making of town 
maps, town histories and collections of minerals. 

Lyecums were not organized merely to “dis- 
seminate’” knowledge and = enlighten publie 
opinion, as forums are, but also to serve the 
The most 


thorough student of the history of the American 


great cause of free publie education. 


lveeum believes that “there were probably be- 


tween four or five thousand lyceums in the 
United States in 1839. 


inat least as many thousands of communities 


Their influence was felt 
9920 
nd adds later, “Besides the lyeeum’s services 
‘0 the common schools in interesting the public 
i education and awakening and helping teach- 
ers, it advocated and promoted the development 
I state 


OL da 
l ae 
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system of control of common 


ommissioner Studebaker hopes that a pro- 


ession of forum leaders will grow up as a 
Josiah Holbrook, American Journal of Edu- 
ton, 1: p. 595, 1826. 

‘* Studebaker, ‘The American Way,’’ p. 125. 

P. Cecil B. Hayes, Bulletin No. 12, p. 37, U. 8S. 
Mee of Edueation, 1932. 

21 [bid., np, 47. 
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result of the project he has fostered. A pro- 
fession of lyceum leaders certainly existed at 
the time the lyceum flourished, leaders that could 
hardly be surpassed to-day. 
men of the 


There were many 
saliber of Emerson, Thoreau and 
Horace Mann who made lecturing to lyeeums 
a chief pursuit. An attempt was even made 
to train lyceum leaders. At the second annual 
meeting of the American Lyceum in 1832, “Pro- 
fessor Eaton made a verbal statement, coneern- 
ing the Rensselaer Institution at Troy. Seven 
young 
Lyceums, have gone out to engage in their voea- 
tion, and have been very favorably received.’’?? 


men, educated there as lecturers for 


In his penetrating review of “The American 
Way,” John C. Almack?* states that Commis- 
sioner Studebaker regards the essentials of the 
forum as an assemblage of people, a capable 
leader and an important subject of current in- 
terest for discussion. If these are the essentials 
of the modern forum, certainly it can not be 
rightly called “The Educational Innovation of 
the Twentieth Century.”*4 The American ly- 
ceum also had these characteristics as well as 
many others in which forum advocates now be- 
lieve. The supporters of the lyceum believed, 
as forum proponents now do, that group diseus- 
sions under competent leaders provide the civic 
education of adults essential in a democracy. 

This paper has acknowledged the chronologi- 
‘al primacy of the lyceum as an adult discussion 
device and has given proper credit to Josiah 
Holbrook 


Can a study of the lyceum movement make any 


and associates for its origination. 


contribution to the conduct of the forum proj- 
ect? 

The first lyeeums served a great cause. They 
achieved their goal in it by promoting the estab 
lishment of state boards of education and state 
control of schools, beeame exclusively adult edu- 
vation agencies and gradually faded out of the 
educational picture. The lyceum failed to con- 
tinue as a vital force in society and became a 
place where lectures were heard. Is the forum 
more than this? 

The first lyeeums were supported by small 
dues as it was believed that this payment made 


22 American Annals of Education, 2: p. 349, 
1832. 

23 John C. Almack, Elementary School Journal, 
36: 307-10, December, 1935. 


24 Studebaker, ‘‘The American Way,’’ p. 89. 
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members value participation more highly. To 
test the efficacy of such motivation in the twen- 
tieth century of the forums to be 
launched in 1936 might charge small sums for 


certain 


admittance. 

The lyceums were governed as well as sup- 
ported by the membership. It decided the sub- 
jects to be discussed and when and how. No 
forum leader or superintendent or foundation or 
arm of government made these decisions. Could 
the effect of autonomy in the forums be tested 
in the new project? 

Not all students of government agree with 
Commissioner Studebaker that problems of local 
interest “can be understood rather satisfactorily 
by people without the help of organized discus- 
sion groups.”*° Some students believe that our 
greatest problems of government are local ones. 
Certainly the lyceum-goers wished to know 
about them and studied them in their self- 
directed groups, simple as some of the questions 
seemed to be. Are city-dwellers of to-day 
anxious for trustworthy information about local 
problems? What would be the effect on forum 

and better 
if a large number of local topics 


attendance on its contribution to 
citizenship 
were included in the program for discussion ? 

The old lyceums did not confine themselves to 
political, social and economic topics. They 
studied physical and social science, language and 
literature as well. Is it possible for the forums 
to make contributions in other aspects of human 
interest and how would the people react to a 
more varied intellectual diet? 

It seems clear that the forums described by 
Commissioner Studebaker are not creations of 
the last few years, even in the United States, 
but that they have had a long, interesting and 
fruitful history. Undoubtedly the idea behind 
forums and lyceums has been adapted to meet 
the needs of our day just as it was refashioned 
for the 1820’s and 1830’s. White makes it clear 
that the founders of the lyceum recognized their 
debt to older groups and understood that they, 


too, were adapting. 


The name which they have so generally adopted 
might, indeed, savor of pretension, if it were sup- 
posed to be taken from the splendid Lyceums in 
some of the cities of Europe; but when we look 
back at its origin, the application of it, in the 


25 Studebaker, ‘‘ The American Way,’’ p. 125. 
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present instance, appears to be remarkably appro. 
priate. The Lyceum, it will be recollected, was g 
place at Athens where Aristotle and other philogo. 
phers were accustomed to discourse with their 
pupils on subjects of science and useful knowledge, 
as the Academy was where Plato and his disciples 
assembled for a similar purpose. . .. The design 
of our Lyceum was not dissimilar to that of the 
philosophic meetings at Athens, though its objects 
of inquiry have, of course, multiplied with the 
advance of science and knowledge. Guided by the 
light which has come down to us from these ancient 
sages and their successors in wisdom, we may hope 
to arrive at results as useful and interesting ag 
were attained in the Grecian Lyceum or Academy,% 


In his criticism of Commissioner Studebaker's 
book, John C. Almack recognizes an early and 
foreign origin of public discussion organiza- 
tions. 


Public forums are Greek and Roman in origin, 
and the panel discussion which characterize the Des 
Moines meetings were first extensively used as 
agencies to promote the Russian revolution and 
control by the Communist Party. When the Roman 
forums and Russian panels are called ‘‘The Ameri- 
can Way,’’ one must inquire, ‘‘The Way to 
What??’27 


It may be true that the panel technique can 
not rightly be called American, but certainly a 
method which has persisted in America from the 
time of the New England town meetings, whieh 
was used so widely all over the country at the 
time of the American lyceum and which is now 
being revived in the public forums, ought to 
merit the title of “The American Way.” It is an 
American way and Commissioner Studebaker 
well named its most recent manifestation. 


CLAUDE EGGERTSEN 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
26 White, ‘‘ Address at Ipswich,’’ p. 12. 


. . . ” 
27 Almack, ‘‘Americanization of the Forum, 
p. 309. 
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